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HE Carlists have made one attempt, perhaps two, to irritate 
the Germans into intervention in Spain, but they have not 
succeeded. ‘The first was by deliberately firing on the German 
gunboats ‘Nautilus’ and ‘Albatross’ at Guetaria. The gunboats, 
however, promptly shelled the Carlist batteries, and there the 
matter will apparently end. ‘The second attempt is as yet only 
rumour, but the Spanish authorities say that the Carlists attacked 
a train at Nave, hoping to catch in it the German and Austrian 
representatives to the Government of Marshal Serrano, but for- 
tunately attacked the wrong train. The German official papers 
all laugh at the notion of a German intervention in Spain, and 
for reasons explained elsewhere, we may well believe them. 


























The change of Government at Madrid evidently did not mean 
so much as we were disposed to anticipate when first hearing of 
it last week, and the new Ministry, so far from being more 
Conservative, is rather more Liberal than its predecessor. 
Indeed the drift of the change appears to be that for the pre- 
sent the Alfonsist element in the Government and the Army is 
to be put off with vague hopes, while the Republican, or at 
least the dilatory element, is to be somewhat reinforced. Sefior 
Zorrilla, the Radical Monarchist, is returning to public life, 
and it is said that he has now declared himself for a Republic, as 
the only reasonable solution of the difficulties of Spain. In rela- 
tion to the Carlist struggle, nothing has happened since the relief 
of Puycerda by the Republicans; but a letter published by the 
Times on Wednesday, from an English correspondent, evidently 
a military man, who had just been staying with the Carlists, gives 
a more formidable account of the discipline and accoutrements 
of the Carlist Army than any which we have yet had from a 
trustworthy source. It is supposed that Moriones is to receive 
the chief command of the Republican Army in the North. 





Lord Ripon’s conversion to the Roman Catholic faith was 
announced formally last Saturday, and the English journals have 
since been employed in vying with each other in a helpless sort 
of lament over it. It is to be deplored mainly as illustrating the 
growing anarchy of the time in relation to faith, and as suggest- 
ing the wrong way out of it; but as M. John Lemoinne 
remarks, in a very clever article in Thursday’s Débats, the 
boasted liberty of conscience which we so carefully guard in 
England is hardly illustrated by railing at a statesman who 
turns Roman Catholic, and telling him he has forfeited thereby 
for ever the confidence of the English people. ‘The truth 
is,” infers M. Lemoinne, “that the English religion is a reli- 
gion purely national, local, territorial; that when one abandons 
the Church of the country, one is accused of betraying the 
country itself. We have read somewhere that it is not Christianity 
which is the religion of the Englishman, it is England. It is not 
the Gospel, it is Magna Charta. For him the mystery of the 
thrice Holy Trinity is naught but the equilibrium of the three 
powers,—Crown, Lords, and Commons. Ile is_ religious 
by patriotism. He respects all the national institutions, 
and the Established Church as one of them, like trial by jury, 


an Irish legend that the Disraelis, coming from the Land of Israel, 
arrived in England, vid Venice and Dublin, where the uncommon, 
if not unique name is, it appears, to be found in the commercial 
directories of the last century, with preenomens such as Benjamin, 
Solomon, and Abraham. Here is a hint for the Irish orators to 
lash their fanciful spirits upon. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli has as 
much right to be considered an Irishman, and therefore an Irish 
Premier, as Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, or even the 
Duke of Wellington. It is understood that, in honour of 
this happy occasion, ancient animosities are to be buried, 
and the right honourable gentleman is to be received like 
a prodigal son, if not with quite all the tearful tender- 
ness and gushing hero-worship bestowed upon George IV. 
fifty years*ago. It is well. Mr. Disraeli’s. “ historical con- 
science” will feel no qualms. The music of the ‘ melancholy 
ocean ” will attune his eloquence to tones not unworthy of the 
land where grow the groves of Blarney. If Mr. Gladstone's 
name should be hissed in his presence, he will reprove the not 
extraordinary ebullition of natural, and therefore Irish, feeling 
with the chaste dignity which belongs to him. He will be an 
Orangeman and a brother at Belfast, and yet not very far from 
an Ultramontane in Dublin, He is right, at all events, to confront 
the Irish people. Much was lost through the weak-kneed 
counsels of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish advisers, who did not urge his 
doing the same during the Recess after the Disestablishment. 


Two seats in Parliament were vacated by death on Tuesday,— 
that for Cambridgeshire through the death of Lord George 
Manners, brother of the Postmaster-General, and that for North- 
amipton through the death, after a long illness, of Mr. Charles 
Gilpin. In Cambridgeshire, it is not likely that the Liberals 
will contest the seat. In Northampton, there will probably be 
a triangular, or even more complicated contest. Mr. Gilpin 
was a great advocate of peace and economy, and a great 
opponent of capital punishment; indeed, he was of Quaker 
extraction, and a nephew of the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham. ‘The Radicals of the borough, anxious to secure as 
many as possible of Mr. Gilpin’s supporters for his successor, are 
getting up, it is said, a requisition to Mr. Jacob Bright,—the 
great partisan of women’s suffrage,—who, though probably of a 
somewhat different school of Radicalism, a Radical of a more 
rationalistic and more social tone of thought than Mr, Gilpin, 
will probably command a large proportion of Mr. Gilpin’s 
adherents. As, however, Mr. Bradlaugh is said to be pledged 
to contest the borough,—he polled 1,653 votes in the last election, 
—the Conservatives will certainly have a chance; and it is said 
that their candidate of last year, a Mr. Merewether, will be pro- 
posed again. We fear Northampton is likely to have something 
of a political Hobson's choice ;—could not the more reasonable 
electors persuade Mr, W. Fowler, the thoughtful land reformer 
who represented Cambridge before the last general election, to 
come forward ? 


The Oxford Conservatives assembled, and apparently enjoyed 
themselves, on ‘Thursday in the Swan Brewery grounds, St. 
Thomas's, the excuse being mutual congratulation on the posses- 
| sion of a Conservative Member in Mr, Hall. Mr, Mowbray, M.P. 
for the University, congratulated Oxford on the good under- 
to be 





standing between Gown and Town which seemed 


| established by this return of a Conservative for the borough, 


to co-operate with the Conservatives for the University. He 
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had little to say, except to compliment Mr. Hall, and to warn 
Mr. Hall's and his own constituents ‘not to expect too much, 
even from their own friends.”’ Mr. Hall himself had no more to 
say, except to express, which he is highly competent to do, a 
general sense of Conservative jollity and political effervescence 
at the prospect of being in and staying in,—a very justifiable state 
of mind, but a little barren of political interest. 

In Frome, also, Conservatism has been exalting its horn. ‘The 
Marquis of Bath and Mr. Sclater-Booth both made speeches 
there on Thursday, the general drift of which it is almost 
as easy to imagine as to describe. Of course the Conserva- 
tives were told that the Liberal party were quite as tired 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government as the Conservatives themselves ; 
and (in effect) that Conservatives ought not to look for a fruitful 
session, but for a barren session, and should be delighted that they 
had had one,—which they certainly had,—but the most novel 
remark of the Marquis of Bath was that Sir William Harcourt 
is very soon to supplant Mr. Gladstone! The Marquis tried 
to deny that there was any discord of importance in the Cabinet, 
but he gave a very distinct hint that it is Lord Salisbury, 
and not Mr. Disracli, in whom he puts his faith. Mr. Sclater- 
Booth made a financial speech, in which he stated that the 
Estimates of next year would be drawn up on strictly Conserva- 
tive principles, but that it had been impossible to draw them up 
on those principles in the short time at their disposal during the 
past Session. Does that mean that Mr. Ward Hunt is to ask a 
great sum wherewith to renovate the Navy, after all? It seems 
hardly likely, after the very severe snubs which he encountered 
from his own leaders last Session. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is following the lead of his 
chief in trying to keep the attention of the public fixed on ecclesias- 
tical questions. He took the chair at a meeting held at 
Exeter on Tuesday in aid of the Church Defence Association, 


and stated in his opening speech that the time was not come for 


Churchmen to lay down their arms, go to sleep, and think that 
because the country has shown itself decidedly hostile to attacks 
on the Church, they might allow themselves to lapse into perfect 
security. On the contrary, he held that every effort should be 
made to meet renewed attacks, but these efforts should not be 
made in a party sense, and therefore he regretted that he, as a 
member of the Conservative Ministry, should have been asked 
to take the lead in urging on his audience a state of prepared- 
ness to resist the agitation for a dissolution between Church and 
State. He thought that other Churchesgained by having a standard 
Church, responsible to the State, and conscious of its respon- 
sibility, with which to compare themselves, and he thought that 
the Church herself gained by the endeavour to justify the dignity 
of her position. That is all very well, except the notion that the 
safety of the Church lies in our readiness to throw up our hats 
for it, and talk down her assailants. A sensitive and self- 
defensive tone is certainly not that which best becomes a 
Church, and to our minds, the more the Church thinks 
of her spiritual duties, and the less she thinks of her worldly 
risks, the safer she will be. The instinct of self-preservation 
may be the best safety of a State; but the instinct of self-forget- 
fulness is tlhe best safety of a Church. 
forget the spiritual paradox on which rests the true Christian 
Conservatism,—*: He that finds his life shall lose it; he that loses 
his life for my sake, shall find it.” 


The Univers has been again suppressed, or rather suspended, 
for a fortnight; and on this occasion, even his warmest admirers 
will have little sympathy with M. Veuillot in his temporary seclu- 


sion. The offence is a scandalum magnatum, gross enough for the 


bably be the Pope’s turn next. M. Veuillot is certai i 

M. Gambetta’s game to perfection. His-friends oaks 
him to make a spiritual ‘‘retreat” under Mgr. Dupanloup, s a 
addressed to the virtues of humility and chanity, and saa - 
take a course of very alkaline waters at the same time. 7 





It is well that Parliament is not sitting, for if it were, we should 

certainly be compelled to witness that always nauseous operati 
an honourable member's eating his own words, or paying with hin 
person for not so doing. Sir J. D. Astley, M.P. for North Lin 
colnshire, was reported a week ago—and as the report vas 
remained uncontradicted, we may assume, correctly—to haye said, 
in speaking of the present Parliament :—‘ There were-a lot of 
Irish chaps in the House who sometimes made him very. 
He thought there were about sixty of those fellows in the 
House, and about forty of them were the most confounded rascals 
he ever saw.” He, moreover, calls them “covies,” and a second time 
‘‘ rascals,” and complains of their ‘“ talking about their rotten 
little Ireland,—whether the whiskey was to be Scotch or Inish, or 
the potatoes kidneys or something else.” Sir J. D. Astley hes no 
right to call Honourable Members ‘‘ chaps,” “rascals,” “ fellows,” 
or even “* covies ;’” but there is a touch of pathos in the follow. 
ing sentence, to which those who witnessed some debates of last 
Session will pay the tribute of a yawn, if not a sigh :—* Such dig. 
cussions as these were one of the things which drove him clean 
out of the House, and tended to make a man more careless than 
he should be.” ‘The time is not yet come, however, for the ful- 
filment of Curran’s prophecy, which perhaps Sir J. D. Astley had 
in his mind, when Ireland was to have her revenge for the Union 
by sending into Parliament 100 of the greatest rascals to be found 
on the face of the earth. 








Conservatives are apt to | 





The Danish Slesvigers appear to be in a bad way. The 
bitterest complaints are made of the grievances to which they are 
subjected by the German Government in Slesvig, by which Danes 
appear to be ordered into exile without even a pretext assigned 
| or assignable ; and when Denmark complains, she is calmly told by 
| the semi-official Spencer Gazette of Berlin that ‘‘ the time is passed 
| when small States can pretend to follow an independent policy 
of their own ; Denmark will be obliged to submit herself to the 
| changes which have supervened.” A pleasant hearing this for 

Holland and Belgium, or even for Switzerland! Further they 
are told that the Treaty of Prague, by which it was agreed 
that a portion of North Slesvig should be ceded to Den- 
mark, is a dead-letter, and that they have more to gain from 
the generosity of Germany than from appeal to any treaty on 
the score of contract. But if they remain silent and do not com- 
plain, the Germans point to their silence as a proof that they are 
satisfied. If thus, either way, they get nothing but cuffs, they 
may as well have the satisfaction of letting Europe know how 
badly they are treated. Certainly, in the one region where 
Prussia had a chance of showing the magnanimity of true power, 
without risk to its solidity, she has seemed to care only to 
convince the world that her heel is heavy and her temper hard. 








Sir Charles Dilke, being invited on Monday night to address the 
Ancient Order of Foresters, at Hammersmith Town Hall, in a 
political, but not in a party speech, found no difficulty in dis- 
charging his task, by firing volleys into both parties in turns; 
but as we have elsewhere shown, his attacks on the Tories were 
chiefly attacks on measures, while his attacks on the Liberals 
were attacks on men, and somewhat bitter ones. He began by 
indulging in somewhat vain aspirations that our country could 
secure as the heads of the great administrative offices any men, 
even though of opposite parties, who are fitted for the posts, 
remarking on the advantage which Russia gains by being able 


readers of «‘ Pere Duchéne,” and written with the venomous point | to entrust the Foreign Secretaryship to so thorough a Con- 
‘ _ . r . . . - 
and gloating sarcasm which now and then make M. Veuillot! servative as Prince Gortschakoff, and at the same time 
= . ° Tr ° me ¢ ’ 
resemble Voltaire masquerading as a sacristan. ‘The TJnivers, | the head of the War Department to so thorough a Radical 
> 


which formerly was a Catholic journal, with Legitimist tendencies, | as General Milontine. 


He praised the personnel of the Tory 


might now be more fitly described as a Legitimist journal with | Administration, and sneered at the front Bench of Opposition, 
Catholic tendencies; and since the Count de Chambord has made | but went on immediately to attack keenly the Government 
himself the despair of his adherents, nothing has been sacred to | Licensing Act of last Session, pointing out that the change 
° 1 - . Ls *, : « . ie 2 
this orthodox sapeur. The Due de Broglie has been calumniated | from eleven to ten as the closing-hour in places that are not 
g ‘ 


with an unsleeping malignity. 


Marshal MacMahon is now sneered | ¢ populous,’ would make it quite natural to talk of striking 


at as the ‘‘ Bayard (de nos temps modernes)”—a sneer which, by | ** Cross,” as country publicans used to talk of striking “ Bruce,” 
t=] 


the way, strikes the Count de Chambord en ricochet. In his 


since the Roman numeral for ten is a Cross. He was very bitter 


last article, Marshal Serrano was indelicately gibbeted as ‘‘M.! also on the proposed Friendly Societies Bill; declared, very 

Alphonse,” and Queen Isabella alluded to in terms that ought not | erroneously and unfairly, that in relation to the Public Worship 

to be applied in an Ultramontane journal to a lady who received | Bill, Mr. Gladstone had chalked up ‘“*No coercion,” and had 
. , . a . . + , « 

so many marks of the Pope's respect and affection. It will pro- | then run away; and finally, ended his rhythmically-balanced 
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ral and Tory, by suggesting that Mr. Disraeli 
might perhaps find some difficulty in getting rid of Lord Salis- 
bury even when he wishes to do so, since Lord Salisbury, and 
not Mr. Disraeli, is held responsible for the Conservatism of 
the Government by genuine Conservatives, and might reply, like 
the » servant to the Southern gentleman in the Washington 
hotel, when told that he might retire, ‘‘’Scuse me, sah, but I’s 
‘sponsible for de spoons.” The speech, cleverly adapted to make 
Tory measures look ridiculous, and Liberal statesmen contemptible, 
was, of course, received with enthusiasm. An elector whois both 
furnished with solid’ weapons against his foes, and also helped to 
Jook down upon his allies, is naturally in his glory,—and all the 
-worse for being. so: 


The Comte de Chaudordy, who is the new French Ambas- 
sador to the Government of Marshal Serrano, fills a somewhat 
exceptional position among French statesmen and diplomatists. 
He is one of the few who feel it consistent with their honour 
to serve France under all Governments. He was under 
the Imperialist Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, before the 
4th September, 1870, and yet he served the Government of 
National Defence at Paris and at Tours. In the Assembly he has 
always frankly avowed his Conservatism on questions affecting the 
internal government of France, and opposed M. Thiers’ Govern- 
ment on these questions, and yet he had worked most earnestly 
under M. Gambetta at Tours, and has steadily shown himself more 
devoted to France than to any French party. The Government 
of Marshal MacMahon, in sending him just now to Madrid, has 
made agood choice. No one can mistake him for a mere nominee 
of the Ultramentanes, the Right, or even the Septennate. 


thrusts at Libe 





The Oxford and Cambridge Conjoint Scheme for inspecting the 
Secondary education of the country,—a scheme which is soon, we 
believe, to be worked in conjunction with a third University, that of 
London;—is now fairly under weigh, and a list has been published of 
the first certificates awarded to the pupils of various schools under 
it. It is obvious, however. that the tentative system on which the 
Conjoint scheme has entered, needs one very radical improvement. 
It is much too expensive for general adoption by small schools, or 
even individually by poor men’s children, and will certainly fail 
therefore in giving anything like a secure test of the relative merits 
of schools, or of the relative industry and ability of the pupils 
taught there, unless the Universities can see their way to dimi- 
nishing very greatly indeed the scale of fees they require for con- 
ducting these examinations. The object is by no means to 
enable schoolmasters to send up their ‘‘crack” pupils, but to 
afford some gauge of the calibre of the teaching itself at average 
middle-class schools. But this object cannot be attained for 
small schools at all, so long as every examiner must be paid large 
fees, we believe something like four guineas a day for every day he 
is employed, which is what the Conjoint scheme at present con- 
templates. One would think that this system of school inspec- 
tion is of sufficient public importance to deserve the appropriation 
of some of the revenues of the Universities for the purpose of 
diminishing the cost of inspection to small schools. 


The worst railway accident since that of Abergele occurred on 
the Great Eastern Railway, on Thursday night, at Thorpe, two 
miles from Norwich. But unlike Abergele, an accident in which 
the purely accidental element of a truck of petroleum made the 
special horror of the event, the Thorpe accident is one which 
ought not, humanly speaking, to have happened. It ought not 
to be even possible that a mail train should run into an express 
train, engine to engine, on any railway in any civilised country 
in time of peace. ‘The wild Marquis of Waterford wished, it is 
said, to try the experiment of setting two steam-engines full 
tilt at each other in his own demesne, but was prevented by the 
local magistrates. Such was the nature of the Thorpe accident. 
The engines charged each other, and in their terrible struggle 
‘reared up into an almost perpendicular position, the two trains 
being mixed up in irremediable ruin.” Needless to say that the 
drivers and firemen of both trains were killed. Eleven passengers 
Four have sinee died. ‘The destruction of rolling 
stock is great,”—and the Company throw all the blame on the 
night-inspector at Norwich. Nevertheless, we fear the public 
may clamour to have a Director hanged. 


were slain. 





West Hartlepool will not receive Sir Henry Thompson well, if that 
eminent surgeon's services should be soon required in that borough 
On Tuesday last, Mr. Turnbull, a convert to Sir Henry ‘Thompson's 
views on Cremation, brought forward a motion at the meeting of 
the Town Improvement Commissioners of West Hartlepool, for 


the adoption, in the sanitary interests of the place, of the practice 
of burning the dead. But before the Commissioners assembled, 
two hundred women, mostly of the working-class, got up an 
extempore indignation meeting to protest against the expected 
motion, and saluted Mr. Turnbull when he arrived with cries of 
* Burn him !” “Stick him in a tar-barrel!” “Give us Christian 
burial !” ‘“* Let him taste it [i.e., cremation] first !"—nor did this 
rather lively ‘deputation’ withdraw till the Chairman of the Com- 
missioners had assured the insurrectionary women that the Commis- 
sion had no sort of power to adopt Mr. Turnbull's proposal. Even 
then the 200 waited outside till they were swelled into a crowd of 
2,000, and saluted Mr. Turnbull on his departure, after his un- 
seconded motion had dropped to the ground, with tremendous 
hootings. Science certainly takes much less pains to understand 
the people, than to serve them. It might have known, by remem- 
bering the popular horror of post-mortem examinations, that 
proposals to hasten Nature in the process of destroying even the 
already mouldering image of our nearest and dearest, would be 
received with a start of horror. ‘To burn the body of a living 
enemy would always seem more decent and natural to a mob than 
to burn that of a dead friend. 


The Working-Men’s International Congress is now assembled 
at Brussels, and shows apparently diminished numbers and in- 
creased violence of intention and language. If the Times may be 
trusted, the number of the delegates is small, and they appear to 
speak for a very indefinite number of constituents. Still, what- 
ever the real number of persons who share the views expressed by 
the Italian, Spanish, and some of the Swiss delegates, it cannot 
be doubted that they are dangerous, if only for the extreme 
passion and blindness of their views. The Italian delegates assert 
that they must take farewell of the Congress, because the pub- 
licity of Congresses is unsuited for their campaign, which is to 
be one of secrecy, but is to be prompt and violent. They aim 
explicitly at “anarchy,” and at possessing themselves of the 
wealth of the country for the collective whole. When, however, 
the other members of the Congress came to discuss what was to 
succeed the anarchy, there was no agreement. ‘The nearest thing 
to a practical suggestion was that the population of the earth 
should become a leviathan co-operative society for producing and 
distributing all the wealth of the earth,—a suggestion which may 
at least be called somewhat unmanageable. 


It is a pity that there is no way of punishing a crow in its 
collective capacity short of grape-shot. The crowd at Calais which 
by its furious yells and hisses taunted M, Duruof into obviously 
imminent risk of his own life and that of his wife, by ascending 
in his balloon last week on a night of black storm, ought, if such 
a law existed, to be pumped upon by all the fire-engines of the 
town, and might even be slightly scalded all round with advantage. 
The poor aeronaut—though, wanting in the moral courage which 
the occasion demanded from him—certainly did not want the cool 
nerve and dogged pluck which hisart requires. He hugged the clouds 
until daybreak, and then, far out of sight of land, made a skilful 
descent on rough water with a strong gale blowing, but within 
view of several vessels, one of which—a fishing-smack—happily 
for him, belonged to a gallant mariner of Grimsby, one William 
Oxley, who at once gave chase to the balloon, and after a race 
which lasted for more than two hours, overtook it, and rescued 
Duruof and his almost inanimate wife, ‘‘ while the balloon rushed 
off at a mighty speed towards Norway.” The history of that 
chase ought to be placarded pro bono publico on every wall in Calais. 


We call attention to a very able letter, by Mr. John George 
MacCarthy, which appears in another column, in reply to Mr. 
Freeman’s article on Home-rule. We agree with a great part of Mr. 
MaeCarthy’s answer to Mr. Freeman, not because we agree with his 
conclusion, but because we think Mr. Freeman's premisses wrong 
as to the facts of the case in Ireland. ‘The truth is, that unhappy 
as the relations between the two countries are, they are far too 
close to admit of the kind of separation implied in Federal- 
ism. Mr. MacCarthy has no difficulty in granting that the Irish 
Members must not vote on English or Scotch questions; 
but imagine the Irish Members refused a vote on Mr. Newde- 
gate’s motion for a Commission to examine into, not the Lrish, 
remember, but the English and Scotch convents! The thing is 
impossible, The Irish Members would no more abandon their 
| Roman Catholic brethren here to Protestant mercies, than the 
English Members would abandon the Irish Protestants to Catholic 

me beyond the point where federalism is 


| mercies. History has 


possible. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 

THE EXPLOSIVE FORCES OF EUROPE. 
HE Conservatives have been holding a high feast this 
week in Oxford and elsewhere. They are delighted, very 
naturally and harmlessly delighted, with their own success, 
They exult in the reaction in favour of repose which 
they observe around them. Mr. Mowbray is so much 
pleased at the demand for tranquillity, and the complete 
way in which the present Government, by withdrawing 
almost all even of the measures it regarded as necessary, has 
satisfied that demand, that he says he has almost forgotten 
already the sufferings of the previous five years. If so, we 
think we may very fairly infer that these sufferings had not those 
permanent roots which Tories like to depict,—that they were 
due more to the fears of the subjects treated, than to the active 
measures of the late Government. Drastic and dangerous medi- 
cines do not leave the patient strong and happy the moment 
they are discontinued. Mr. Mowbray would not be all at once 
so sensible of the charms of restored tranquillity, Mr. Hall 
would not be so full of overflowing jollity, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government had unsettled everything, and devolved on its 
successor the duty of being “a repairer of the breach, a 
restorer of paths to dwell in.” But the Conservatives, in 
these their moments of hilarity, might, if they were 
wise, be more than content,—they might be grateful 
to their predecessors. Did Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Hall, 
we wonder, read, on Thursday, the very remarkable 
documents from the International Congress at Brussels 
published in Thursday’s Times? Even if they did, perhaps 
they only drew from them a very superficial ground for 
further exultation over the fact that in England a Conserva- 
tive Government is in power which will sit heavily on the safety- 
valve, like the negro in the racing steamer on the Mississippi, in 
case any such alarmingly explosive forces should give signs of life 
in the United Kingdom. That is not our view of such matters 
as the address of the Italian delegates to the International 
Working-Men’s Congress at Brussels. That address, and the 
somewhat similar address of the Spaniards, do not represent a 
reasonable element in human nature at all; they represent 
simply the immense explosive force of unreasonable passion 
amongst classes never taught to regard themselves as reasonable 
beings, but educated only to feel the superincumbent weight of 
an oppressive social régime, and to feel that keenly. Words 
lke the following used by the Italian delegates, do not repre- 
snt any intellectual condition, but rather the explosive forces 
which are apt to underlie intellectual conditions where 
the poor feel themselves underneath a dead-weight in 
which there is no sign of thought or feeling for them :— 
“It is with a heart filled with an immense faith in the realisa- 
tion of that programme that to-day we conspire for the com- 
plete destruction of the State, with all its malevolent institu- 
tions, the annihilation of every kind of authority, under 
whatever form it may present itself, and for taking possession 
by the uplifted masses of all the implements of labour, 
machines, and raw material, including the soil and all the 
riches which, by the most flagitious robbery,—the exploitation 
of the starving multitude,—alone it has been possible to accu- 
mulate in the hands of a small number of enjoyers. These 
acts we propose to carry out with a provident promptitude, not 
by decreeing to accomplish with an efficacious energy, not by 
proclaiming ; we find all summed up in the two words 
* Anarchy’ and ‘Collectivism,’ conditions which we consider 
indispensable to ensure the triumph of the social revolution 
and the realisation of our programme.” Such words must seem 
insane to ordinary English working-men, who know as 
well as possible that “Anarchy” and “Collectivism” are 
opposites, and not equivalents ; and that under no conceivable 
system of things could the collective Whole gain anything 
at all without an overruling law very strictly applied. 
Even the more sane of the working-men in Congress saw 
this themselves. The Belgian delegate took some pains 
to show that though he wished the State to be transformed 
in principle and motive, he regarded the State as a most 
valuable and essential machine, quite as useful to industry 
as those other machines for the destruction of which ignorant 
labour once so blindly cried out. It is only in countries where 
there has been no sign of a sympathetic understanding between 
the higher and the lower strata of society, that words such as 
those used by the delegates of Italy, Spain, and even some 
foolish persons from the Jura, could be uttered. They are 
words™representing simply the same kind of blind effort to 





a 
throw off dead-pressure which a sleeper makes when he feels 
something on his chest. We are far too apt,—all politici 
by the very necessity of their functions, in studying and 
reasoning upon the troubles, and complaints, and grievances 
represented to them, are far too apt—to forget that 
there is a preliminary stage to the rational representation 
of grievances, which is also a much more dangerong 
stage—the dumb stage—when the mouth is unable to 
utter any coherent account of the evils under which the 
sufferer groans. This is the stage in which the explosive 
force of passion is most dangerous, and it is obviously the 
stage at which the Italian and Spanish, and some eyep 
of the Swiss, delegates to the International Co 
still stand. Forsuch a condition of things what remedy 
is there? None anything like so effective as bring. 
ing home to the poorest class that the richest and 
most prosperous are spontaneously studying their condition 
and its miseries, and anxious to find the true remedy, 
It has been the total want of sympathy between wealth 
and labour abroad which has made the cry for “the 
Commune” so inexpressibly dangerous and so _ terribl 
inarticulate. It is periods like those of Mr. Gladstone's 
Administration which adjourn indefinitely the possibility 
of such a cry in England. If the Conservatives knew 
what they are about, they would see in that five years 
of remedial legislation the guarantee, not only for a good- 
humoured toleration by our people of a gentle Conserya- 
tive reaction, but for the steady diminution of that irrational 
explosive force of social passion which a policy of prolonged 
Conservatism so rapidly accumulates. 

It is curious to find French writers like M. Milsand, in the 
Revue de Deux Mondes, rallying us on the empty idealism of 
Mr. Gladstone’s reforms, and asserting that in these reforms. 
for the first time England abandoned her historical habit 
of mind of doing only what was necessary to silence violent 
agitation, and adopted in its place the Continental habit of 
regarding “ the administration of society as a romance.” Eng- 
land used, till recently, says M. Milsand, to laugh at those 
“who thought that the art of the legislator consisted in first 
imagining the ideal best adapted to satisfy his desires, and 
then in merely dreaming how to gain a triumph for that ideal. 
Now she has no longer the right to throw stones at others, 
What good there can be in the radical transformations which 
she is grafting into her Constitution, or in the overthrow of 
her traditions by declaring, in relation to Ireland, for the 
absolute neutrality of the State in reference to religious 
education, or in creating exceptional privileges for the 
advantage of the farmers, God alone knows,”—in other 
words, M. Milsand does not know, but thinks these 
changes merely sentimental efforts to show sympathy with 
people who were not strong enough to make any effective 
demand for themselves. It seems to us that in these measures, 
so far from approaching the empty idealism with which M. 
Milsand upbraids Continental politics, we were, on the con- 
trary, taking the very path through the neglect of whick 
France has suffered so much. If the French middle-class had 
applied spontaneously to the grievances of the classes below them, 
the remedies which Mr. Gladstone applied to Ireland and England, 
the French democracy would never have been, as it now is, so 
destitute of leaders round whom the people can rally, and in whom 
the people can trust. It is a poor teaching this, that practical 
statesmanship consists in waiting till the pressure from beneath 
renders a concession necessary. That is the very delusion which 
leads to such irrational and volcanic passion as the Italian delegates 
to the International Congress at Brussels pour forth. The first 
great stage in social organisation is to make the least prosperous 
class firmly believe that the more prosperous classes care for their 
happiness, and are anxious to promote it. If once this impres- 
sion is produced, however faintly, there is a safety-valve for 
misery ; and the moral gunpowder of ideas like those of the 
International is damped at once. And our own Conser- 
vatives would do well, instead of exulting in M. Milsand’s 
very unintelligent condemnation of the late Government, 
to consider what such lurid phenomena as those at the Inter- 
national Congress at Brussels really mean. Clearly they do 
not mean anything worth intellectual discussion as contribu- 
tions to the ideas of the age. But they do mean something 
| very well worth moral study. They do imply long generations 
| of utter estrangement between the owners of property and the 
‘labourers. And the safeguard against moral explosions of 
{that kind is not the Conservatism which sits on the safety- 
| valve to prevent the escape of steam, but the Liberalism which 
goes a little in advance of popular demand, till it brings 
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he labouring classes of a country, the conviction that 
sg be easily eet through the State, and can never be 
IMinod at all without the help of the State. 





sik CHARLES DILKE AND THE RISING LIBERALS. 


1R CHARLES DILKE is an impartial man. As he honestly 

S told the Foresters at Hammersmith on Monday night, if 
he had addressed them while the Liberals were in office, he 
would have found it quite easy, without any effort to himself, 
to satisfy the natural yearning of Conservatives to hear Liberal 
licy picked to pieces. As far as we can see, the anxiety which 
a resignation of the Liberal Administration seems to have 
caused him, lest he should not find enough excuse for finding 
fault with the Liberals, was morbid in the extreme. If he 
really found this task at all less easy on Monday on the ground 
that the Liberals had been out of office for more than six 
months and for the whole of one Session, what a perfect 
sion of yearning he must have felt for cutting them 
up six months previously! It is true that he was able to 
balance his fault-finding by an almost equal catalogue of 
Tory blunders, but his impartiality asserted itself, nevertheless, 
by a visible preference for the personnel of the Government to 
which he is nominally opposed. There was but one sneer at 
any Tory, to match and balance the many sneers which he 
levelled at Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal chiefs second in 
command: and yet Sir Charles Dilke began his address by 
lamenting that so many of the electors in the great towns 
belonged to no party, but invariably threw their weight, 
... from a general feeling of discontent, against the party 
which held the Seals.” Surely that was precisely the tone 
of mind which Sir Charles Dilke, had he spoken six months 
sooner, was prepared, with some success, to embody. Dis- 
content with all administrations, especially if their principles 
appear to coincide partially with your own, was the key-note of 
the Member for Chelsea's speech. He provides us with as many 
chemical agencies tending to stimulate and hasten political 
decomposition, as his not inconsiderable ingenuity can discover. 
He has a good faculty of anecdote, but he uses it chiefly to 
promote the decline of political respect and reverence by 
touching with a drop of vitriol or a speck of dust the leading 
reputations of his party. He is Conservative on questions like 
the liberty of drinking, and of allowing Friendly Societies to 
retain their opportunities of getting the money of working- 
men on insufficient security, but on all fundamental political 
habits and customs he has, till now at least, been profoundly 
aggressive and revolutionary. The Crown, as he thought not 
long ago, and probably still thinks, has almost worn itself 
out, and party-government he attacks still; but taverns 
should not be touched, and bubble friendly societies should 
disseminate their offers in peace. Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden is 
like a selfish Mandarin, a certain Keu Pih Yuh, who was always 
in office when he could be, but when he could not be was able 
“to roll up his principles and keep them in his breast ;” Mr. 
Goschen has no title to respect beyond his being the friend of Mr. 
Gladstone ; Lord Hartington none except his being “a serious 
Marquis, the son of a respectable Duke ;” and Mr. Forster 
none except that he commands the confidence of Tories. 
Others of the chief Liberals have rivalled the Californian youth 
“who came to San Francisco without a shilling, and by care- 
ful attention to industry was able to leave it at the end of a 
short time, owning thousands of pounds.” In fact, Sir Charles 
Dilke proves his political impartiality by balancing his dis- 
section of Tory measures with his contempt for Liberal 
men,—by placing in the scale against his Conservative 
wish to keep bad things as they are, lest you should go 
further and fare worse, his Liberal wish to shake useful things 
to the foundation, lest they should acquire too strong a hold 
on traditional sympathies. If he can only show that we pay 
much too dear for the Monarchy, and are on the high-way 
to mischief with our historical system of party government, 
he is perfectly ready to evince his sobriety by demonstrating 
that the Legislature cannot do better than let temperance 
alone, and renounce all fruitless effort after the dis- 
couragement of those small swindles by which the savings of 
the working-men are attracted into the pockets of needy 
adventurers, and to show his calmness of judgment by 
planting his sting in all the eminent men of his own party. 
After he has taught his age that the chief foundations of 
English public life are planted in a quagmire, he is eloquent 











against the mischievous project of disturbing certain minute 
portions of the bog, and in proving that the reformers are 
themselves helpless staggerers in this great slough of despond. 





The leader of the Republicans evidently thinks it his cue to 
cover Liberals with ridicule and Conservatives with sympathetic 
commiseration. Having unsettled, as far as his power goes, the 
roots of things, he proceeds to scratch the bark and pick off 
the leaves and fruits. The Republican propaganda is for the 
moment abandoned, but in its place Sir Charles preaches on 
the text, “There is none that doeth good, no, not one.” If 
he can establish that we are gathering hips and thistledown 
where we looked for grapes and figs, he, no doubt, deems 
it probable that Englishmen will infer that we are filling 
our political greenhouse with thorns and thistles instead 
of with vines and fig-trees. So he sinks the deeper ques- 
tions of former days, except so far as to intimate that even 
Russia has a better system of administrative government than 
we have, and limits himself to the humbler task of discovering 
or imagining blots on all that exists. Indeed, Sir Charles Dilke 
seems to have the political malady corresponding to what is called 
musce volitantes,—imaginary specks constantly flitting before the 
morbid retina of the nervous patient. He sees nothing political 
without these subjective blots on it, but they float about 
thickest and blackest when he happens to be contemplating the 
faces of the Liberal chiefs. Nihil tetigit quod non denigravit ; but 
it is the guarantee of his political impartiality that the grim 
specks remit and sunder when he gazes at the Tory Govern- 
ment, while there is a fortuitous concourse of them as he 
turns his glance on his nominal allies. Only of Sir William 
Harcourt he speaks with a certain amount of admiration, but 
then Sir William Harcourt has played with some éc/at in the 
House of Commons the part of hostile critic of the Liberal 
leader, which he himself has not attempted to play except in 
the Hammersmith Town Hall. And of course, he admires the 
more adventurous imagination which first conceived the 
destructive criticism which he himself has borrowed. 


As Sir Charles Dilke is a man of talent, and one who has 
taken more pains than most of the younger generation of 
politicians to put himself in direct contact with the 
actual facts of our great Empire, we regret the more his 
setting this very unfortunate example of sneering indis- 
criminately at our Liberal statesmen. This is the kind of 
habit which turns a party into a rope of sand, and a nation 
into an aggregation of helpless units. What we want to see 
in our younger statesmen is—not by any means a servile depend- 
ence on party leaders—but at least a generous eagerness to dis- 
cover all that is wise and sagacious and noble in their chiefs’ 
political course, and an equally generous reluctance to dwell 
with pleasure on their mistakes. The self-seeking men are 
the only men for whom we feel no sympathy, and it is 
hardly possible not to discover in all this carping and 
snarling a self-seeking spirit. If a young man who has done 
so little as Sir Charles Dilke, except unsettle the minds of 
Englishmen, cannot find more in Mr, Gladstone than his like- 
ness to a selfish Mandarin, of in Mr. Forster than his affinity 
for Tory support, he seems to us to condemn himself, and to 
be doing his best to bring down the large and manly political 
life of England to that miserable condition of clever mutual 
depreciation which has so long made the political life of France 
barren and hopeless. If there is to be no mutual trust, no 
loyalty, and no friendliness in English politics, the great 
political career of England is at an end. No cleverness of con- 
ception will make up for the temper of purely destructive 
criticism. A politician who can find no one to follow and 
trust when he is young, will find no one to follow 
and trust him when he is old. We are far from in- 
tending to intimate that Sir Charles Dilke’s speech 
at Hammersmith is the true expression of his political 
mind. We sincerely hope, on the contrary, that at least 
in the degree in which the carping spirit is there exhibited, 
it is an accidental error, an error caught, perhaps, by 
infection from that habit of destructive criticism which is 
the characteristic temptation and sin of our own literary 
order. But at all events, we can look for no career 
from any young politician who permanently adopts it. The 
cement, and indeed, the essence of national strength is mutual 
loyalty, and without the spirit of generous openness to ad- 
miration in the young politician, there can be no real 
spring of power and hope in the older statesman. We are 


never so hopeful of English politics, as when we see men of 
independent mind and power like Mr. Fawcett turning aside 
from a career which at one time had in it too strong a 
flavour of universal bitterness, into earnest appreciation 
of such a leader as Mr. Gladstone,—in spite of Mr. Faw- 
cett’s many points of difference from his chief,—or a 
somewhat erratic genius like Mr. G. O. Trevelyan render- 
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ing, without any forfeiture of his independence, his hearty 
tribute of loyalty to the leaders of the Liberal party; or a poli- 
tician of so wide and well-deserved an influence as Mr. Mun- 
della, going out of his way to express his earnest admiration 
for the men he has so powerfully aided by his own experience. 
Without a spirit of this kind on both sides of the House, there 
can be no union and no strength. If Sir Charles Dilke wishes 
to earn the natural reward of considerable talents and still 
greater energy, let him abandon the profession of political 
sneering, and try to discover, and help others to discover, the 
sagacity, courage, and nobility in which the Liberal, and also, 
as we are happy to think, the Tory ranks are still rich. His 
speeches may then read a little less epigrammatic, but they 
will wield ten times the power of the carefully-studied address 
at the Hammersmith Town Hall. 





THE REGIME OF SUSPENSE. 

HE Septennate subsists, but it does not march. No sign 
has yet appeared indicating the advent of that organisa- 

tion which is to confer stability on French institutions. The 
Government, strong as it is in physical force, is not rooted, 
it is only encamped in the nation. Versailles, vice Paris 
dethroned, is not a State capital, but the head-quarters of a 
military chief. Although a thorough Frenchman, Marshal 
MacMahon more nearly resembles a Podesta, called in to quell 
the strife of factions, than a national ruler, the depositary and 
executor of regularly organised power. Such was the charac- 
ter of his appointment from the beginning, and such it 
remains. The Marshal preserves Order, enforces Military law 
over a great breadth of France, exercises patronage, figures in 
State ceremonials, acts as the severe guardian of a somewhat 
unruly ward, and permits the routine of administration and 
life to proceed as usual. Admitting that this is much, it has 
the manifest defect of providing no security for a future 
even less remote than 1880. Existing arrangements are a 
shade, and only a shade, better than those of Spain; the dis- 
tinction between the two countries consisting in the fact that 
France has preserved a disciplined Army, which alone prevents 
the outburst of civil war. Below it there are absolutely no 
strong institutions which could survive a day, were it even 
greatly diminished, or should political influences paralyse the 
arms of the eighteen corps commanders. Now, the quantum 
of security derived from military force depends on the pre- 
sence of a vigorous will at the summit. Cromwell, for ex- 
ample, ruled by the army he had formed; so long as he lived, 
it obeyed; he died, and the machine so powerful in his hands 





mula,—* J’y suis, j'y reste,” a comprehensive sentence em. 
bracing the Marshal’s Whole Duty of Man, at least as a Pregi- 
dent. But the recognition accorded to Marshal Serrano has 
set the Legitimist mind ablaze with downright wrath, which 
shows itself, not only in the unique eloquence of M, Veuillot, 
but streams aloft—albeit with less disregard of the proprieties 
—from the other Legitimist journals; while in the De 
ments it takes the practical shape of recommending the voters 
not to support candidates like M. Bruas, for whom the shado 
Septennate is as a solemn League and Covenant. If the volume 
of Legitimist passion now flowing like an Etna lava-stream is not 
diminished before the end of November, if discretion in action 
does not get the upper hand of valour in words, the Marshal’s 
Cabinet must be prepared to see the Extreme Right bodily 
ranked with the Opposition, and, unable to accomplish its owp 
ends, bent on dissolving an Assembly which has preferred a 
bastard Septennate to a Legitimate King. Thus, in six weeks, 
the Government has enraged two Parliamentary sections—one 
by administrative rigour exercised to its detriment, the other 
by an act of foreign policy directly hostile to that counselled 
by the Comte de Chambord—two sections upon which the 
famous majority depends for existence ; and these results have 
been produced without an effort to conciliate the Republicans, 
Hence, the prospects of December next, never brilliant, are now 
actually over-clouded, and, indeed, present to the inquiring 
gaze an impenetrable fog-bank, with nothing visible save the 
Marshal’s redoubtable, “ Nous sommes li!” On the other 
hand, the Republican minority, the largest compact force in 
the Assembly acting together for a definite object, is more 
united now than ‘ever before in its history; has shown a 
certain aptitude for discipline unwelcome to opponents; goes 
to the country in the forthcoming elections with an unbroken 
front; and if the harmony now attained be not disturbed, 
will not only re-enter the Assembly doors with a well-defined 
purpose, but as a formidable unit. So far, the Recess has 
worked solely to the profit of the two vital forces in France, 
both democratic in form, but one rallying about a family, the 
other resting on principle, and labelled respectively Bonapartists 
and Republicans, The Podestat, as we may call the Mae- 
Mahonian 7¢yime, as well as the Fusion long ago precipitated, 
have gained nothing. The election of to-morrow, and the 
batches of elections fixed for October and November, will 
assuredly fetch out more sharply the salient features of a 
situation even now distinctly prominent. 

The Government is quite alive to the actual facts, and sees 
plainly enough where the issue lies. They comprehend dis- 
tinctly that Bonapartism is an enemy to be dreaded, an enemy 
fatal to Monarchy, constitutional or absolute,—fatal to that 





broke into pieces and ceased to be. James IL. had an army, 
considerable for that period ; he was not a Cromwell, and the 
weapon he had forged was literally shivered by sheer moral | 
force, even while he lived. Marshal MacMahon and his Sep- | 


restricted suffrage on which they would base government by 
the professions and the privileged classes; they know it isa 
force which will not fail for lack of audacity, and that its can- 





tennate exist, as political entities, by virtue of the French Army. | didates, no matter who is elected, are certain to defeat theirs. 
No doubt the people are acquiescent, glad, perchance, of any | At the same time, the Republican array is more visible, and 
refuge ; but can their acquiescence be counted on for six more | probably more detested, because around its name cluster the 
years; and when it ceases, what will the Marshal do, or rather be | memories of awful civil wars—days of June, 1848; 
able to do, with his Army? How will he make it take the|days of March, April, May, in 1871, more recent than 
place of institutions which might, we are far from saying | the bloody saturnalia of 1793. Yet is the Govern- 
would, ensure repose and steady progress? <A lightning-con-| ment under the Marshal painfully aware that, so far as 
duetor which harmlessly receives and diverts a destructive | human eye can see, supreme power in France will devolve 
force is an excellent thing, but it may become imperfect,—in-| upon the one or the other of two mighty factions who 
sulation may cease, and then The Marshal is a political | really divide the country between them. “If Bonapartism is 
lightning-conductor; he ensures the temporary safety from | rearing its head, it is all the fault of the Dukes,” cries the 
explosion of a mighty magazine, which, should he become | République Francaise. “If Bonapartism is aggressive and 
impaired or removed, would be at the mercy of the first fatal| triumphant at the polls, the responsibility rests with M. 
flash. Gambetta,” retorts the Francais. “The Government has 

Some six weeks have elapsed since the Assembly broke up | resolved to fight the Imperialists,” says its organ; “ Yes,” 
for the annual holiday, but instead of soothing, the Recess has | answers the Union, “it is high time; unhappily, it is the 
served to inflame the animosities of all parties. The Bona-| future of France which has been compromised.” Marshal 
partist success in Calvados has even stirred the chilly blood of | MacMahon undertook his now famous progress in Brittany in 
a Government which M. Rouher lent his aid in setting up, and | the hope that his presence would remedy a state of things so 








has roused almost to white-heat the strongest antipathies of | 
the Republicans. For the first time since 1872 the official | 
engines have been turned upon a party still powerful in the | 
rural districts, gifted with boundless activity, well drilled in | 
the tactics of electioneering, and stimulated by the hope of win- | 
ning a monopoly of the places, honours, and powers which an | 
Imperialist restoration would secure. These men the Marshal | 
and his Ministers have grievously offended, and they will spare 

no pains to sap and discredit his rule, so long as they can do s0 | 
with profit to their cause. But in addition to the enmity of | 
the Bonapartists, M. de MacMahon has almost forced the pure | 
Legitimists into open opposition. They have been profoundly 
irritated by his perpetual repetition of the MacMahonian for- 





embarrassing, and win some popularity for his transitional 
régime. But the journey has been worse than fruitless. It 
has evoked and carried to the President’s ears only shouts for 
the Republic, demands for settled institutions, appeals on 
behalf of the Pope. Disgusted with a reception which was 
mainly a Republican demonstration, Marshal MacMahon, who 
contemplated a visit to the fervid South, abandoned the idea 
on his return to Paris, and resolved to bestow his leisure 
and attention upon the Army. ‘There, at all events, is 
something solid. Neither a Republican deputy nor an Ultra- 
montane prelate can disturb the flow of autumn manceuvres. 
Peace may be found in looking after the corps d’armée; or 
if not peace, only those disputes which are rose-leaves in the 
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lot of a soldier. ‘The Marshal, who is nowhere so thoroughly 
- self as in a battle, may do France sound service in her 
pee . but it is worthy of remark how easily he was turned 
ae close inspection of things political in the provinces, 
ore readily he sought relief in a military tour. The 
Marchal is not the Government; he assents and dissents, he 
- ves the rein to prejudices so often fatal to public men ; but 
his Ministers say the decisive word, just as Palikao did when 
he drove MacMahon to Sedan and ruin. When a De Broglie 
was in office, he pulled the wires; next, it was De Fourtou’s 
turn; and now the duty is shared between General de Chabaud- 
Latour and the Duke Decazes. These are the agents who 
carry out scientifically the policy of suspense which daily 
struggles for existence between the Bonapartist Scylla and 
the Republican Charybdis,—a struggle which must one day 
end in the extinction of the Septennate, in the restoration 
of the Empire, or the acknowledgment definitively of a Re- 
ablic, but cannot bring back from Hades even the ghost of a 


self-slain Monarchy. 





GERMANY, RUSSIA, AND SPAIN. 

‘FN vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird,” especi- 

ally if the bird be as keen-eyed as Prince Bismarck. The 
Carlist attempts to irritate Germany into intervention,—whether 
by firing on her gunboats, or, as report says, attempting to take 
prisoners the German and Austrian representatives to Madrid 
in the course of their railway journey, or by any other means,— 
have been, and will be, failures. Prince Bismarck knows as well 
as anybody that nothing would give so effectual a spur 
to the Carlist cause as a German intervention against it, 
and we may therefore well believe his organ, when it tells us 


that nothing so wild as the project of landing German troops | 


in Spain was ever contemplated by him. Prince Bismarck 
was wise enough, even during the war with France, when 
the German power was already in possession, and was on the 
spot, to avoid anything like taking a part between the different 
political factions into which France was divided. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that after keeping so carefully out of 
the net with which his feet were almost in contact in France, 
he would allow himself to be entangled in it in Spain ? 
real danger on the Franco-Spanish frontier is not of a German 
intervention in Spain, but of jealousies growing up between 
Germany and France so keen as to render a renewal of the 
war all but inevitable. No doubt that would suit Prince 
Bismarck’s book much better than a barren intervention 
in Spain. No doubt his agents are not particularly deli- 


The | 


of Russia. No doubt it is quite natural to suspect that other 
motives mingle with the refusal—the dislike to follow im- 
plicitly German lead—the uneasiness lest the example of 
Spain should be eventually pleaded for republican institu- 
tions ; but even though it be so, the fact remains that Russia 
offers an almost pedantically constitutional reason for refusing 
to acknowledge as yet the Government of Marshal Serrano, 
and wishes to be understood as setting an example of even 
greater delicacy and greater deference to the wishes of the 
Spanish nation than either Great Britain or France. No 
doubt Russia has pushed the doctrine to an extreme, if she has 
allowed her deference to the wishes of the Spanish people to pre- 
vent her from recognising a Government the continuance of 
which she would think a great safeguard to the peace of 
Europe. In point of fact, Russia, in all probability, holds no 
such opinion. The Greek Church is too well established 
and too popular in Russia to make it a matter of any 
account to her whether the new Government of Spain be 
Ultramontane or otherwise, while it can never be a matter 
of absolute indifference to the Czar of Russia whether 
another European people throws off the monarchy or not. If 
Don Carlos were to succeed, at least the Republican current of 
events would be reversed for a time. But whether the suecess 
of Marshal Serrano will mean a Republic or a Throne for Spain 
is a matter extremely doubtful. On the other hand, to neither 
| Germany, nor England, nor Italy can it fail to be a matter of 
some interest whether or not a new stimulus or a new check is 
| to be applied to Ultramontane zeal. And as regards France, 
| the Government of Marshal MacMahon has a very difficult 
problem to solve. Doubtless the Extreme Right, and with the 
| Extreme Right the whole Sacerdotal party, would prefer to see 
Don Carlos suceeed, since such a success would be a new ground 
of hope for Henri V. and the White Flag. But then Marshal 
MacMahon has been obliged to quarrel with the Extreme Right, 
who make light of his Septennate, and affect to treat him as a 
mere /ocum tenens for the coming King. Hence it is essential 
‘for him to secure a certain amount of moderate Liberal 
|support, and the regency of Marshal Serrano is so very 
|homogeneous a kind of power to his own.—namely, a mere 
lexcuse for delay—that he can hardly fail to feel a certain 
| sympathy with its position. Add to this the extreme desira- 
| bility of conceding to Germany all that can-be conceded while 
the fears of quarrel and the occasions of quarrel are still so 
numerous, and we do not doubt that a very wise decision has 
| been taken, even in the interest of the Government itself, in 
| recognising the de facto Government of Madrid. On the whole, 
we regard it as a very satisfactory evidence of the progress 
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cate in their modes of insisting that France shall cut off all | made in mastering elementary constitutional ideas, even by the 
supplies from the Carlist forces, and in indirectly reminding | most despotic Powers, that all the great Powers alike repudiate 
Frenchmen of the difference between their position now, when | intervention in Spain, and use even their fair privilege of giving 
they are kept to their international duties towards Spain by | ® sort of moral support to that one of the rival Governments 
the watchful eye of Germany, and their position four years | which they think best calculated to maintain the peace of Europe, 








ago, when they made the mere suggestion of a German 
candidate for the throne of Spain a ground of affront, 
and ultimately a cause of war. We do not suppose that 
Prince Bismarck wishes for another big war, and all 
the new odium it would bring on the victor, but if it must 
come, no doubt he would like it to come soon. It was a 
good notion of his to pose as the protector of the regency 
of Marshal Serrano in Spain, and so win an ally South 
of the Pyrenees, as well as South of the Alps. But} 
in spite of his no doubt sincere wish to see Ultra- | 
montanism defeated in the defeat of Don Carlos, it 
pretty certain that his Spanish policy is studied much more 
with a view to crippling France, than with a view to crippling 
Rome. 

There is indeed something encouraging in the clear evidence 
afforded, both by Prince Bismarck’s and by Prince Gortschakoff’s 
policy in regard to Spain,—though these policies are different, 
—that even the least teachable of the great European Powers 
have learned the lesson that interventions for the purpose of 
settling the internal disputes of any great nation are the silliest | 
of mistakes, Germany has recognised, and has probably per- 
suaded various other great Powers to recognise the Government 
of Madrid, while Russia declines to recognise it; but even 
Russia carefully explains that her reason for holding back is 
not any wish to strengthen the hopes of the Carlist insurrec- 
tion, but rather an even greater delicacy than that shown by 
the other Powers for the free choice of the Spanish nation, and 
a reluctance therefore to enter into formal relations with a| 
Government which, since General Pavia’s coup d'état, has had no 
sanction from the will of the people. No doubt one may fairly 
smile at the reason given, when it comes from the Minister 
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| with great reserve and moderation. The day of Holy Alliances 
}to mould the internal institutions of refractory countries is 
| now, at last, probably past, and with these, the day of some of 
the most mischievous European combinations which the world 
| has ever seen, 


LORD RIPON’S SECESSION. 
ORD RIPON has joined the Roman Catholie Church, and 


as a consequence, has thrown up his Grand Mastership 


/of the Freemasons, for the Roman Catholic Church refuses to 


allow of secret societies even in relation to such harmless 
child’s-play as Freemasonry. To the English Press in its 
dullest season, we may almost say at the very last gasp of 


‘despair, Lord Ripon’s conversion has been a boon of the first 


order. The mildest thing that has been said of him is that 
for the future we can only look upon him as “half an English- 
man ” ;—while the leading journal, using that peculiar tone of 
subdued and cold resentment in which a well-bred woman with a 
temper scolds her husband before company, has told him that 


his mind has “ undergone what to Englishmen can only seem 


a fatal demoralisation ;” that it belongs to a type which is “not 
dignified or lofty,” but which is “too common ;” that he has 
shown “an irreparable weakness of character,” which “ is not 


an English characteristic ;” that his disposition must be tainted 
with some “fatal obliquity of temperament ;” and that the step 


he has taken forfeits at once “the confidence of the English 
people,” and is tantamount to “the abandonment of any claim 
to political or even social influence in the nation at large.” 
We regret the change, because it seems to us that Lord Ripon’s 


conversion will tend to draw the attention of his countrymen 
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towards a misleading, if not exhausted ideal of faith and hope; 
and worst of all, towards reconciliation with a sacerdotal 
type of religion ; and also because it can hardly help tending 
to transform a very sound and energetic Liberal into a timid 
Conservative, if not a Tory; for the natural affinities of 
the religion of authority are with the politics of authority. 
But we should regret even more deeply an announce- 
ment, if such a one could be made (which in the pre- 
sent state of English society it could not), that one of 
our principal statesmen had joined the Atheists, or substi- 
tuted the idolatry of Humanity and the priesthood of Science 
for the worship of God and the gospel of the Cross. Yet could 
such a change have been announced, people would simply have 
shrugged their shoulders, and expressed their wonder at it, 
without intimating any charge of “fatal demoralisation,” 
“irreparable weakness of character,” “ fatal obliquity of tem- 
perament,” or passing any sentence depriving the offender for 
ever not only of all “ political,” but even of all “ social” 
influence. No doubt there is a difference between the two 
cases. A man who is a good Roman Catholic must, now 
at all events, accept on the word of the authorities who 
promulgate it, a great body of doctrine affecting very seriously 
the whole ideal of social and political life, and that in all pro- 
bability to an extent far in advance of any conclusions at which 
he himself can by any possibility have individually arrived. 
Further, while he remains a true Catholic, he is not at liberty 
even to judge for himself of a certain number of historical events 
by the mere light of historical evidence; he could not decide that 
Pope Liberius or Honorius had deliberately taught heresy to the 
Church without being himself guilty of heresy,nor that the Bulls 
condemning Usury were founded on grave moral or economical 
blunders, without doing penance and asking absolution for his sin. 
That is, no doubt, a very inadmissible and, to our minds, ir- 
rational position. But why is it so bad and irrational that it 
alone is to be visited with political and social ostracism, while 
the rejection of a moral government of the world, and the 
gospel of “the concourse of atoms” are to be regarded as 
private opinions which in no degree diminish a statesman’s 
claims to political and social influence? Perhaps it may be said 
that the whole gravamen of the offence committed by an Eng- 
lish statesman in becoming a Roman Catholic lies in this,—that 
thenceforward he must regard himself, as Lord Denbigh said, 
as first a Roman Catholic, and only secondarily an Englishman. 
He could not wish for the diplomatic success of England, if 
she attempted (for instance) to prevent the restoration 
of the Papal States to Rome, or to defeat a crusade of 
Roman Catholic Powers against a Protestant empire. That 
is quite true, just as it has always been true that 
genuine French Protestants have been necessarily disloyal 
to France whenever France has been engaged in a Roman 
Catholic enterprise, such as the restoration of the Pope in 
1849, or the protection of the Vatican in 1873. Now it 
would have been thought very hard in this country if a convert to 
French Protestantism had been told that his conversion im- 
plied, to the minds of all Frenchmen, a “fatal demoralisa- 
tion,” or that for the future he must be looked upon as 
only “half a Frenchman.” In the present day, there are 
a great many faiths which involve moral alienation from 
the most characteristically national enthusiasms. Positivism 
is certainly one, and never tires of its attack on our narrow 
national aspirations. Mr. Disraeli even charges Liberalism 
itself with a cosmopolitan taint, and claims for his new Tory 
Government that its style of art is, at all events, of the 
“English ” school. Yet no one ever heard that a Positivist, 
much less a Liberal, was thereby deprived of his right to 
exercise the highest political and social influence as an English- 
man. For our own parts, we detest the sacerdotal doctrine, 
and have no sympathy with the mediaeval type of sentiment 
in relation to political and social ethics. But we see very 
clearly that opinions as extreme as the Roman Catholic, though 
in diametrically opposite directions,—nay, opinions quite as 
openly advocating the use of persecution under possible con- 
tingencies, though persecution directed not against unbelief, but 
against orthodoxy,—are admitted more and more explicitly every 
day into their full right of existence and influence, and we re- 
cognise no alternative between the political ideal of the last gene- 
ration, which desired to neutralise altogether, as far as possible, 
the political field in relation to the ultimate beliefs of our dis- 
tracted age, and the opposite political ideal of Roman Catholics on 
the one side, and of the new scientific fanatics on the other, which 








Huxley’s views, as announced some years ago on the London» - 


School Board, concerning the conceivable duty of persecution 
in given contingencies, no one would have thought of him as 
disqualified for high office. Yet he would, in our estimatio 
have committed himself to a political doctrine quite as jon 
gerous to the public peace as any which is involved in the 
teaching of the Syllabus,—the Syllabus, at least, as it is 
practically interpreted by the experience and prudence of 
Romanist jurists. A popular crusade begun by the crude 
modern science against superstition would be sure to lead 
to more passion, anarchy, and suffering than any attempt 
which, in this age of the world at least, Rome is likely to 
make to recover her old supremacy. The fanaticism of raw 
youth is always more violent and dangerous, than the fanaticism 
guided by a long history and tradition of reiterated but in. 
structive blunders and failures. 

But whatever may be the right attitude of mind towards a 
statesman who has exchanged his Protestantism for Romanism 
will not the actual verdict of England, right or wrong, be just 
what the Zimes says,—a verdict of ‘ guilty,’ and that in rela. 
tion to an offence so great against the English temper, that we 
may fairly believe that Lord Ripon will lose henceforth all chance 
of political and social influence in English life? To this ques- 
tion we should reply, ‘For a time, certainly, yes;’ till the 
ecclesiastical phase of politics to which Mr. Disraeli looks for. 
ward with so much hope is passed, an English convert to 
Roman Catholicism would, with whatever reason, render any 
Cabinet so much weaker by his presence, that he would be 
carefully excluded. Had Lord Ripon been an Irishman, it 
would have been different. As a representative of the Irish 
people, we believe, as we heard a Cabinet Minister remark not 
long ago, that a Roman Catholic would have more chance in 
most Liberal and perhaps even some Tory Cabinets, than a Pro« 
testant of the same calibre. Even English opinion would favour 
the admission of an Irish statesman sharing the popular Irish 
faith to the councils of the Empire. But with relation to an 
English statesman, the case is, of course, different. So long 
as ecclesiastical questions are uppermost, the English members 
of the Government will be expected to represent the predominant 
English view, and no view of such questions is more distrusted 
and feared in England than the Roman Catholic view. But 
ecclesiastical questions will not always be uppermost. The time 
will come before long when we shall look back with as much 
surprise on the phase of morbid feeling through which Great 
Britain is now passing, as we did in 1860 on the similar morbid 
phase of 1852. If there is any reliance to be placed on the ana- 
logy between the development of English and American political 
ideas, the time will come when the Government and Legisla- 
ture will be as neutral in relation to religious belief in England 
as in the United States, and though that time may be far off, 
it cannot be long before England will again be no more unable 
to endure the Roman Catholicism of an honourable political 
ally, than Catholic France was to endure the Protestantism of 
M. Guizot. The time can hardly ever come when these things 
can be simply indifferent. No statesman can remain unchanged 
by a great and real change in his religious faith. A states- 
man who should become in earnest a scientific materialist, or a 
conjuring spiritualist, or a Roman Catholic, must be vitally 
affected by his conversion; indeed, we should think, he could 
hardly help being injuriously affected by any such change, 
unless he had never held any faith seriously before. But 
in an age of such anarchy as to ultimate beliefs as our own, an 
age when English Churchmen sympathise with Positivists on 
the one side, and go beyond Romanists on the other, without 
being able to see that they are the worse Churchmen for so 
doing; an age when the people are all but unanimous for 
religious education, without having any distinct idea what re- 
ligion they wish to have taught; an age of pilgrimages and 
spirit-rapping; an age when one paper expounds the moral 
advantages of an indulgence, while another explains that if 
God were to remit a penalty to the truly penitent, He would 
be as contemptible as a magistrate who excused a criminal because 
he declared himself very sorry,—a spirit of large forbearance in 
relation to beliefs is the only spirit which can secure us legisla- 
tures or governments of the highest calibre. By their fruits, and 
their fruits alone, we must know our statesmen. To our mind, 
Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical principles, so far as we know 
them, are less intelligible than Lord Ripon’s; and Mr. Lowe’s, 
if he would make a clean breast of them, might probably 
seem quite as objectionable. We cannot afford to pick and 


would make the secular arm more or less the instrument of | choose in relation to faiths; we must not ostracise on any 


protecting and propagating a particular school of theology or | groun 
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anti-theology. If Lord Ripon had become a disciple of Mr. j and the known personal character. It is a time of chaos, 
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men are wide as the poles asunder in their 
er, such a time, the less we encourage the view that 
the English people will never forgive a man for adopting an 
un-English creed, the better. What creeds are English and 
what are un-English? Comtism is certainly not English. 
Calvinism is Scotch, but we should say, clearly not English. 
Perhaps Materialism is, in a sense, genuinely English, but it is 
hardly the better for that. If Romanism is not English, Angli- 
canism itself of the higher types, is hardly more so. Lord Ripon 
will, for a time no doubt, be an impossible member of the 
Liberal Cabinet, but the shorter that time is, and the sooner 
we manage to carry out to the full the principle of choosing 
our statesmen with reference to their character, capacity, and 
political convictions,—we do not say quite irrespective of their 
creeds, but taking their creeds only implicitly into account as 
throwing light on the relative strength of their political con- 
victions,—the sooner we shall throw off a morbid condition of 
mind which is dangerous to our political institutions, and not 
very creditable to our good-sense. 





THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR IN BOHEMIA. 
HAT has directed the Kaiser to his long-neglected city 
of Prague? We believe it was either on the eve or 
on the morrow of Sadowa, that he last set foot within the 
historic palace of the Hradschin. Why has he been careful to 
come unattended by any of the personages who may be supposed 
to be especially unpopular in the Czech capital? Neither 
Prince Auersperg nor Count Andrassy has accompanied the 
monarch. Above all, why have the Czechs displayed such a 
universal and enthusiastic delight at the presence of the Sove- 
reign, precisely at the time when a party which makes no 
concealment of its slight regard for “the historic rights of 
Bohemia” is officially installed as the Cabinet and Govern- 
ment of that Sovereign? Plainly, there is ample scope for 
conjectures in all these circumstances, and we find, accordingly, 
the most different appreciations of every one of them. If 
Prince Auersperg and Count Andrassy are absent, this has only 
occurred, by one account, in order to prevent the Czechs attach- 
ing any political significance to the Imperial visit, which is ex- 
clusively meant to be an act of courteous condescension, and 
nothing more. Precisely so, is the rejoinder from the other 
side; and as the Emperor knew that the attendance of his 
German-Magyar advisers would imply no courtesy whatever, 
he has graciously come by himself, like a true King of Bohemia, 
to compliment, by his presence, his loyal Bohemians. It would 
thus seem that his Apostolic Majesty has been able perfectly to 
please all parties by his arrangements,—the Germans because he 
left Prince Auersperg behind him, and the Czechs because he 
did not bring Prince Auersperg with him. Happy is the lot of 
monarchs, if they can always satisfy so easily all classes of their 
subjects ! 
It is likely, however, on a little reflection, that the Czechs 
have rather more reason for their jubilation than the Ger- 
manising party, and all that we have been able to gather from 
the polemical literature which the interesting occasion has pro- 
voked, strengthens this impression. In effect, if the Kaiser 
desired to mark his thorough-going approbation of the Centralist 
legislation which has played such havoc with “the historic 
claims of Bohemia,” he could not have done so more signi- 
ficantly than by making his stately entry into the Bohemian 
capital with the chief authors of that legislation in the place of 
honour in his train; nor can we doubt that the appearance 
of Prince Auersperg on the right hand of the Sovereign, when 
the Czech Burgomaster of Prague should approach to read 
the Nationalist address of the municipality, would have scat- 
tered as much chill dismay among the Nationalists as it would 
have evoked pzeans of victory among the Germanisers. As the 
Auerspergs are, besides, a leading Bohemian house, the par- 
ticipation of the Premier in the pageant of welcome would 
have been all the more natural; and it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion, accordingly, that the gracious hint which conveyed 
to him that he had better stay where he was showed both 
that the Kaiser was aware of what would ruffle Czech sus- 
ceptibilities, and that he was resolved not to have them 
ruffed. In this sense, at any rate, the Czechs took 
the visit of their Emperor, or as, like the Magyars, 
they prefer to call him, their “ King,” and they spared, 
as_a result, no pains to render their welcome as 
brilliant and impressive a demonstration as possible of the 
broad distinction they drew between the person of their 
Sovereign and the policy of his actual advisers, All accounts 
agree that the reception accorded to Francis Joseph was every- 


thing which popular enthusiasm and good taste could effect. 
The red and white, the national colours of Bohemia, were 
everywhere mingled with and even outnumbered by the black 
and gold, the Imperial colours; and the blue and white, the 
colours of Bavaria, hung out in honour of Duke Maximilian’s 
daughter, the Emperor’s absent wife. A telegram in Thurs- 
day’s papers intimates that the deputations from the Prague 
Municipality found some difficulty in presenting the address, in 
which those unbending patriots prayed that the Emperor's 
sojourn on the soil of his loyal Bohemia might strengthen 
those paternal and royal intentions in respect to that 
kingdom which he had so repeatedly expressed. It is 
quite possible, indeed, that such unmistakable reference to 
the famous Imperial rescript of 1871, in which the Emperor 
had, with extraordinary emphasis, pledged himself to the satis- 
faction of the national demands on certain leading points, must 
have sounded unpleasantly in the ears of the official world at 
the Hradschin, and we have little doubt that it was represented 
to the Emperor that the reception of such an address would be 
going a little too far, considering his position as a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign, and would be almost tantamount to a direct 
rebuff to his constitutional advisers. It seems that the address 
was received nevertheless, though the Emperor felt it neces- 
sary to say some words in reply which should let the patriotic 
municipality understand that the Constitution was the Consti- 
tution until it was altered. At the time of the publication of 
the rescript referred to, we expressed our concurrence with the 
concession promised by the Emperor, while we have always 
maintained our doubts whether any good to Bohemia could by 
any possibility arise from the peculiarly stupid policy of absten- 
tion practised by the Czechs. We suspect that the Czechs are 
of this way of thinking themselves by this time. 

As for the general object of the Imperial journey, we believe 
it will be found to be connected with a design which has been 
largely attributed to Francis Joseph of late, namely, the re- 
solution to take a general review, as well of the spirit of the 
various populations, as of the military resources and state of 
preparation of the country. It has been whispered in quarters 
which are often well informed that the Imperial mind is ill at 
ease, and that of late especially a renewal of the apprehensions 
has been noted which not unnaturally beset the head of the 
Hapsburgs on discovering the interior weakness of his Empire 
in 1866. Like a great piece of ordnance, be-mottoed and 
be-crested, that had done good service against the Turk, but 
which was utterly honey-combed and obsolete, the Kaiser- 
reich had succumbed to the sharp test of the Six 
Weeks’ War with a suddenness and violence of collapse 
which portended no short or easy restoration. The bustle 
and glitter of the Hungarian Reconciliation in 1867 and 1868 
served to draw off the Eniperor’s thoughts, after a while, and 
the assurance that a great element of strength had, in fact, 
been restored to the monarchy by the pact with the Magyars 
produced a general feeling of confidence, except among the 
most rooted and obstinate croakers. Suddenly came the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, and it is now a public secret 
that Austria believed her opportunity was come again ; but 
Austria was hardly more ready in 1870 than in 1866, and 
was only by good luck a great deal more cautious. Next fol- 
lowed another period of recuperation and repair. Mercantile 
and financial enterprise went hand-in-hand with the introduc- 
tion of all sorts of reforms, from new Prussianised science to 
new Prussianised uniforms in the Army, The economic part 
of the business went crash in the panic of last year, and the 
abrupt dismissal of the scientifico-Prussianising War Minister, 
Von Kuhn, a couple of months ago, spread the suspicion 
that the Army was not much sounder than the Bourse. Arch- 
duke Albrecht, the toughest soldier in Austria, has been 
muttering his discontent at Ministerial manners and ways this 
long time, and his counsels are believed to have presided at 
the replacement of the bookish Von Kuhn by a Minister, Von 
Koller, who is considered to mean business. A week or two 
ago the revelation of another mishap, the woeful inferiority of 
the Austrian field-pieces in comparison with the Krupp artil- 
lery, has deepened the impression that somehow or other there 
has been terrible mismanagement. “ Die Armee hat keine 
Artillerie,—Oesterreich ist wehrios!” “The country is defence- 
less!” is the universal cry, and men ask,—lIs this the out- 
come of eight years of peace and preparation? We 
have seen letters from the very camp at Brandeis, 
where the Emperor has gone to attend the mancuvres, 
which speak to the profoundly bad effect that the artillery 
fiasco has produced among the soldiery. If they were French, 








they would exclaim, “Nous sommes trahis!” The former 
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superiority of Austrian gunnery adds to the despondency. In 
eompany with his new War Minister, the Emperor has gone to 
Brandeis, where, in conformity with what seems to be a distinct 
policy of reviving Nationalist loyalty towards the person of the 
Sovereign, the bulk of the troops are Bohemian, and it is 
stated that he will review the local corps darmée of other 
provinces in turn. The heir of Charles V. may have anxieties 
as great as has the Marshal-President of France, and whither 
should rulers betake themselves in such extremity, save 
to their battalions, and the populations which feed their 
battalions ? 








RITUALISTIC ATHEISM. 
\ R, RICHARD CONGREVE has devoted a great part of his 
1 life to the teaching of the Ritualistic Atheism which Comte 
revealed to the world in one of those fits of insanity that he fancied 
to be fits of inspiration. Comte firmly believed that he was not a 
crack-brained mathematician, with a real turn for ingenious gene- 
ralising, but the greatest man that ever lived, and Mr. Congreve 
seems to be entirely of the same opinion. Mr. Congreve has there- 
fore taken the pains to explain this to the English people in 538 
pages* of often able, but almost always whimsical, controversy. 
Comte’s system of worship is, perhaps, the most eccentric 
structure of insane and sanctimonious vanity ever fashioned 
outside of a mad-house, and his deseription of it beggars 
all other achievements of human folly that rise, as this does, 
clear above the atmosphere of drivel. The only part of Comte’s 
religious creed that any man with a sense of humour can look at 
without laughing is its preliminary declaration that there is no 
God and no future life. Thatis too solemn a theme for merriment. 
The further deliverance that man must worship something may 
be regarded as a hopeful glimmering of sanity. But Comte takes 
leave of his senses when he sets up Humanity, past, present, and 
to come, as the object of some inscrutable worship, and when he 
baptises it with the name of the Grand-£tre. The reflection of 
sane men is that Humanity is not a Grand £tre, but a multitude 
of étres; that the vast majority of them are not at all great, but 
so petty as to be unworthy of capital letters even when spoken 
of collectively ; and that the real object of Comte’s own wor- 
ship was the grand étre who lived at 10 Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
Paris, who wrote fifteen volumes of ‘‘ The Positive Philosophy,” 
who was troubled with insanity, and who, in aspirit of what would 
be termed sublime impudence in any man who had not been off 
his head, proclaimed that he was the successor of Aristotle and St. 
Paul. Comte then borrowed from the Catholic Church the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, and from the fanatics of the French Revolution 
the worship of the Goddess of Reason. Dethroning both deities, 
he put in their place an intimate lady friend of his, Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux. ‘Then he borrowed the Sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, the ritual, the phrases of adoration, and 
wrapt them round the shivering generalisation of the Grand 





Etre, to kecp it warm. Finally, he made off with the Catholic 
Calendar of the Saints, blotted out every name that he did | 
not like, put in every name that struck his fancy, and naturally | 
took good care that the best place in the list should be reserved 
for his own. Thus Comte’s equivalent for a heavenly reward 
was a line of print in a long list of proper names, It was the 
cheapest and shabbiest little heaven ever devised even in a} 
Comte so lacked inventive power that he | 


‘The 





Parisian back street. 
borrowed even his heaven from the French Government. 
original of his Heavenly Host is that Legion of Honour which, in 
the Minister of the Interior, has a Recording Angel who goes out | 
and in with the Government; which distributes the rewards of | 
the blessed in the form of red ribbons ; which makes the seraphic 
throng wear the symbols of immortality at their bution-holes, and } 
dooms them to forfeit their immortality if they happen to dis- 
please the Minister of the day. 

Such was the Religion of Humanity with which Auguste Comte | 
was to replace Christianity, satisfy the divinest aspirations of the 
spirit, regenerate the world, and give himself the first rank among 
human beings. Had his friends been really kind, they would, on 
hearing the first whisper of the scheme, have locked up the ingenious 
old man for life, burned his funny scribblings, and sworn each 
other to eternal secrecy by the bell, book, and candle of science, 
rather than have allowed the irreverent world to learn that their 
master’s considerable power of philosophical generalisation had de- 
veloped into a passion for organising crazy devotion under the pres- 
sure of pecuniary debt, outrageous vanity, quarrels with the friends 
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who would not subsidise his-growing insanity with £300 & year 
quarrels with his wife because she would not worship him, and “ 
passion for a woman of whom his wife was jealous, and whom 
he thought divine. But instead of sending Comte back to the 
asylum, some of his friends fell down at his feet and hailed him 
as a new Messiah. The number, it is true, was rather seanty, It 
has been irreverently said that the Comtist trinity consists of 
three persons and no God. ‘The three are Comte himself, M 
Lafitte, and Mr. Richard Congreve. ‘ 

Comte is such as we have described him to be. M. Lafitte, his 
successor, and now ‘ the Director of Positivism in the Occidental 
Republic,” is a tall man, as spare and vigorous as a greyhound, 
He possesses almost as wonderful a faculty for continuous speech 
as Dr. Kenealy. The present writer has heard him discourse in 
Comte’s own house for three hours less ten minutes without draw. 
ing breath, and he seemed to be so fresh at the end of the tre. 
mendous bout of preaching, that we feel sure he could have spoken 
as long again without calling for a glass of water. He almost 
tempted us to believe that he was perpetual motion in the flesh, 
His sermon, which was about the French Revolution, and espe- 
cially about Danton, might have seemed a sorry farrago of dog- 
matic pretentiousness and emptiness if it had been reduced to 
print; but it was nevertheless a remarkable instance of phy- 
sical endurance and moral credulity. We learn from Mr. Qon- 
greve’s book, and other sources, that M. Lafitte is obliged to 
earn a poor but honest living by teaching mathematics,—the 
Positivist Fund for the maintenance of the priesthood not being 
sufficient to afford him complete leisure for spiritual meditation 
on the glad tidings of Atheism; nor can we wonder at M. Lafitte’s 
misfortune, when Mr. Congreve tells us that the basis of the 
Sacerdotal Fund in England is a subscription of a penny a week, 
There was once, as Mr. Carlyle reminds us, ‘‘a penny-a-week 
Purgatory Society,” and Positivism has borrowed even that plan 
for outwitting the Devil. 

The third member of the Comtist trinity is Mr. Congreve, and 
he believes not only in Comte, but in Lafitte too. Once upon a 
time he had a high repute for power as well as scholarship, and 
there are ample traces in his new book of this force of intel- 
lect ; but, nevertheless, as regards the parts which expound the 
Comtist faith, it is such a book as might be written by a 
pious and benevolent but misanthropical Atheist, who had lived 
in an Atheistical monastery for twenty years, with half-a-dozen 
Atheistical devotees, and who had spent all his waking hours 
in organising a cast-iron millennium of Atheistical bliss. Solitude 
is the nurse of fanaticism, and Mr. Congreve is fanatically eager 
to preach that Christianity is a worn-out delusion ; that there is no 
Deity, that there is no immortality, and that Comte has made 
men blessed for ever by telling them to make the most of their 
time in this world because there is no other, and to raise themselves 
to the requisite pitch of moral sublimity by adoring Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux, the lady of whom Madame Comte was 
Everybody has heard the joke, ‘‘ There is no God, 
and Congreve is his Prophet.” A great part of his large book 
is a fanatical comment on this precept. Solitude is the nurse 
of dogmatism as well as of fanaticism, and of all dogmatists of 
whom we have ever heard or read, Mr. Congreve is, next to Comte 
and Lafitte, the most towering specimen. He has long ago passed 
that stage of intellectual modesty in which most men think it 
needful to give some proof of their assertions, and to proportion 
the degree of the proof to the improbability of the statement. 
Like other prophets, Mr. Congreve seldom reasons; he pro- 
claims, and the bigger the proclamation the farther apart is it 
from all the props of argument. Solitude is likewise the nurse of 
prolixity. Men who live in a cloister, who need never catch the 
post or the train, who need never obey a division-bell, and who 
can always be certain of finding half-a-dozen reverential listeners, 
do not, of course, see the value of time, and hence do not try to 
express themselves with epigrammatic brevity. They get into the 
habit of thinking aloud. The perpetual flattery of attention 
makes them fancy that their slightest reflection is made of gold. 
So they beat it thin. They are like those African streams which 
rise in the sands and are lost in the sands. And such is the 
literary characteristic of Mr. Congreve’s whimsical volume. As 
regards a considerable proportion of it, we must say that drearier, 
more prolix, more pointless meditation we defy any critic to find, 
even in the sermons of a Fifth-Monarchy divine. ; 

Mr. Congreve lays bare the outlines of his faith with charming 
frankness in a sermon on ‘The Propagation of the Religion of 
Humanity.” There he tells us how wide is the range of its 
sympathies ; and we frankly confess that they are much wider 
than those of Christianity. In the first place, Comtism sy“- 
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cthises with Mrs, Edger, an American lady whom we never 
heard of before, but who seems to be a true believer in the most 
comfortable faith that all human beings ought to adore Madame 
de Vaux.. Secondly, M. Comte’s Church sympathises with all 
Catholics, Protestants, Monotheists, Polytheists, and Fetishists. 
It boasts that it knows no difference between these forms of faith ; 
and we are quite prepared to believe it. Thirdly, it sympathises 
with the oppressed nationalities of Italy, Hungary, and Poland, 
with the empires of Eastern Europe and Asia, and with the tribes 
of Polynesia and Africa. Finally, it sympathises with the whole 
human race. It is further grateful for the service which 
Humanity has received from its ‘‘coeval institution, Space.” Mr. 
Congreve is so full of thankfulness that he thauks vacancy for giving 
him elbow-room. If any man were to bid him go to Jericho, 
or in other words, into Space, he would be devoutly thankful that 
Space had left him a Jericho to go to. Likewise, the followers of 
M. Comte “commemorate the service of our common servant, 
the Earth, the planet which is our home, and the orbs which 
form with her the Solar system.” But why do they stop there ? 
Why do they not commemorate Watt's condensing steam-engine, 
‘Wheatstone’s telegraphic apparatus, and Thorley’s food for cattle, 
seeing that these products do much more good to the physical 
frame than-the planet Mars? Lastly, the devotees of this strange 
scientifie fetishism commemorate “the greatest servant” of 
Humanity, Auguste Comte. And the man who wrote all this 
was once a Fellow of an Oxford college, and is proud of his 
creed ! 

Mr. Congreve is satisfied with the progress which the Religion 
of Humanity is making in England. It is true that the penny-a- 
week Sacerdotal Fund does leave M. Lafitte rather badly off, but 
even in 1871, the prospects of its devotees were so brilliant that 
for nine months they had been in possession of a room, and 
hence the gain to their cause was expected to be great. It is im- 
possible to question the meekness which is thus satisfied with the 
smallest mercies ever vouchsafed to what Mr. Disraeli would 
term ‘‘a small, but pernicious sect.” 

The practical judgments of Mr. Congreve on our possession of 
India, or on such subjects as the relations between capital and 
‘abour, are dogmatic assertions of strange arrogance. When 
he does pronounce a specific decision, it is too often the very 
quintessence of arrogant eccentricity, as when he commands 
us to abandon India at once, whatever may be the cost to the 
natives or to ourselves. When he ceases to be specific, he 
is apt to sink into vagueness or platitude. All the sense in 
the book belongs to society, to Christianity, and to the 
mother-wit in Mr. Congreve’s own mind which even his beliefs 
have not been able to kill. All the absurdity and moon- 
struck follyand these form three-fourths of the volume—be- 
longs to M. Comte. And we need not go far to find the reason. 
Christianity says to men, ‘‘ Purify your hearts ;’ Comtism says, 
‘* Organise society.” ‘The one treats them as human beings, the 
the other as mere cog-wheels in a cast-iron organism. And hence 
Comte was quite consistent in voting himself into the Providential 

chair of the world. If the world be such a shabby machine as he 
imagined, Comte was quite able to be its Providence. And we 
should then laugh at the world as heartily as we laugh at him. 

We must not be understood to speak with the slightest dis- 


of humour. Never mind sociology, biology, and the three stages 
of human progression for a few months, but read Rabelais, ‘Don 
Quixote,” “Gil Blas,” the jokes of Falstaff, Dryden’s ‘ Mac- 
Flecknoe,” the ‘ Dunciad,” ‘ Pascal’s Provincial Letters,” and 
the philosophy of Sam Weller. And do not forget to read 


‘* Tartuffe.” Laugh heartily, freely, like human beings, and 
we feel certain that in four or five months the cure will 
be complete. The jargon of Comtism will then seem as con- 
temptible as the gibberish of an Obi-man ; Comte himself, the 
deification of Madame de Vaux, the queer menagerie of philo- 
sophical and sacerdotal monstrosities, will shake the repentant 
devotee with a burst of that laughter which is the note of healthy 
moral indignation ; and then will come a feeling of inexpressible 
wonder that men of culture could permit themselves to be degraded 
by a belief in the most contemptible superstition ever fashioned 
by educated folly. 

Mr. Congreve will not understand what we mean when we 
make a more solemn appeal, but perhaps it may not be wholly 
unintelligible to those of his disciples who have not yet altogether 
surrendered their minds to the devotional chimeras of Comtism, 
To such men we say, then,—If, as you assert, there is no 
intelligent and moral Ruler of the universe, if the tales of 
old-world sanctity respecting a Father in Heaven be so many 
childish dreams, if the Jehovah of whom the Hebrew prophets 
sang does not exist, and if the hopes of the martyrs that they 
should live with God in the blessedness of everlasting life 
were only the delusions with which imagination cheats all the 
children of men, then allow us to meet our fate with a fitting 
sense of its unutterable dreariness ; and if you do not cease to 
preach to us that noble service of humanity which draws all 
its springs of hope and confidence from the creed you are 
seeking to uproot, at least preach it without assigning motives 
for it which no one can appreciate but yourselves. Above all, 
do not mock the profoundest aspirations of the soul by decorating 
Atheism with the ritual and the sanctities of awful belief, or by 
using those words of devotion which, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion in the mouth of Christian faith, are gibberish in the mouth 
of Comtism. Do not bring your sacerdotal apparatus for the 
propagation of Atheism into the very sanctuary of the human 
soul. If you do, you cannot be treated as philosophers. You 
merit, and you will receive, only the lash of satire and of scorn. 





FUN IN FUR. 

A STUFFED Animals’ Company (Limited) is a comical notion 
ve in itself, and the result of its operations, on view just now 
at the Crystal Palace, is odd and interesting to a degree which 
mere description cannot adequately convey, because the Col- 
lection will strike people. differently according to their tastes. 
Every one must be impressed by the advance in the art of 
Taxidermy evidenced by the tenants of the two long galleries, 
-which are about equally divided into serious and comic subjects, 
and are entirely unlike the stiff, dull, staring-eyed, stark-coated 
stuffed beasts of former days, which, beginning with those at the 
British Museum—where even the big rhinoceros looks mean, and 
the golden eagle is only a bird of straw—were the deadest of dead 





things. ‘To attune his mind perfectly to the inspection of the 


respect either of Comte or of his present expositor as philosophical | curious collection, the visitor ought to begin with a peep into Mr. 


critics, little as we agree with them. It would be absurd and 


| Wilson’s office, where he will sce a bulldog, sitting by the wall, so 


even self-condemnatory to do so. Still less would we depreciate | exceedingly natural and so appallingly ugly, that he will start 


the practical worship of human service which they recommend. 
That is the noblest part of their teaching, and we do not doubt 
that it is founded on far deeper ethical impulses than any which 
they put in evidence in their absurd devotional system. What 





first, and then expect to see ‘“ Brummy” under the adjoining 
table ; but the “ bull” is only a model, which produces an illusion 
as complete as does the kennelled mastiff among the frescoes in 
the Wiertz Gallery at Brussels. It would be well if, in the ar- 


we are here attacking as simply inane and amazing, is, chiefly, if | rangement of the Wurtemberg Collection, a more jungly effect 


not solely, that monstrous devotional system itself. 


could be produced, At present the platform isa little too apparent, 


The follies of Comte, and Lafitte, and Congreve are the result | and there is too much sameness in the trees, with one wild beast 
-of one terrible deficiency. Ail the three persons of the Positivist | crouching on each, while his or her companion 1s pulling down the 


trinity lack a sense of humour. ‘They never saw a joke in their 
lives; they could not be made to see a flash of humour; they 
seem to think that wit is absolutely wicked ; and they have suf- 
fered so grievously from the whip of healthy satire, as to excite 
no wonder that Mr. Congreve should keep the choicest of his 
anathemas for ‘‘ the bravoes” of the Press, and demand that they 
should not only sign their articles, but also state their ages. If he and 
M. Lafitte had pessessed the feeblest faculty of humour, they would 
have saluted Comte’s diseased vanity, his taste for dressing-up in 
sacerdotal old clothes, his worship of Madame de Vaux, and his 
organisation of ceremonial Atheism with laughter that would have 
blown the philosopher's follies into space. And hence the advice that 
we give to the rank and file of Comtism is,—Cultivate your sense 


quarry at its foot. This repetition gives the appearance of an assem- 
blage of individual groups, each having been constructed on a similar 
plan, rather than the effect intended to be produced by the entire 
collection,—that of a vast space in a land where the fierce creatures 
have it all their own way, with specimens of them in pursuit of 
their prey. If the Crystal Palace could have accommodated the - 
Wurtemberg people with a pond, planted a jungle round it, 
roofed it over, hung the roof and the sides with the climbing 
growths of the tropical forests, and then dropped the great 
carnivora here and there, set elephants and camels drinking, 
hippopotami floating in the water,—whence should have pro- 
truded a saurian snout or two,—with herons and flamingoes 
among the reeds, king-fishers perched amid the rock-work, 
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and vultures brooding, gorged and gloomy, on the tree-top3, the 
collection would have had real justice done to it. But even 
under the restricted actual circumstances, the assemblage carries 
one fascinated into the life of the forest creatures. The attitudes 
are conveyed in many instances so perfectly, that watching the 
glide, the subtle serpentine curve of the spine under the sleek- 
striped, tawny coat, the pounce of the powerful paws, one almost 
listens for the low, fierce, satisfied growl. This is on the serious 
side of the gallery, where tigers, who might be the untransmigrated 
Cleopatra and Antony of Mr. Story’s poem; leopards, pumas, 
bears, elks, and Indian deer,—all worthy to have fallen to the rifle 
of the Old Shekarry himself,—hunt, or fight, or feed, or watch, or 
rest ; each with marvellously life-like action and curiously indi- 
vidual expression, the triumph of the taxidermist’s art. The 
stuffer, in these cases, has considered the subject as a character in 
a little drama of strong passion and decided action, and there is 
not a suggestion of the straw bolster and glass-eyes to-be- 
fitted-in-anyhow kind of handiwork which lends a forlorn 
dreariness to such things in general. These heads are alert, 
these eyes keep watch. The deer are listening, or calling, or 
challenging, or their strong, graceful limbs have but just been 
checked into stillness; the huge American bison, with blood- 
injected eyes, grinds the writhing jaguar beneath his enormous 
frame with sheer crushing strength; but the great cat’s comrade 
has seized the lord of ‘‘the Barrens,” and with ripping claws, 
rending teeth, and lashing, swollen tail, is tearing the 
life out of the huge beast, whose size and weight avail little 
against the lithe ferocity of Felis Onca. ‘Two splended striped 
tigers seize a harmless Arabian camel, in the vicinity of 
his familiar date-palm and prickly pear. ‘The creature 
shrinks and bends under the weight of the prowling brute who 
has just flung himself upon him; and the leopards in a neigh- 
bouring group, who are rending a bontebok, are startling in their 
intent and greedy bloodthirstiness. | Another moment, and surely 
these brutes, with their lissom muscles strung into the tension of 
whipcord, and their growling mouths distended into crimson and 
black streaks, will be at each other’s throats; and the sly lynx 
yonder, with peering muzzle and soft, uplifted, tentative paw, will 
have his chance of a quick, furtive snatch. Here is a magnifi- 
cent lion ; and under his forepaws lies a panting negro, with watch- 
ing, agonised eyes, and raised hand, ready, when the dreadful, 
roaring, red-hot mouth shall snarl down nearer to his bare, black 
breast, to strike that sharp, jagged knife between the stretched, 
foam-dabbled jaws, into the deep chest of the royal brute. A 
grand animal must have stalked, and hunted, and roared in 
the jungle, prowled over sands tawny as his own hide and 
as his topaze-tinted eye, drunk at pools in the night, scaring 
the lesser creatures from the brackish water, under the black and 
yellow skin of No. 35, when he lived at home in South Africa, 
and exulted in the storms which made his hunting easy work, 
frightening the folk of forest and desert into panic-stricken, ready 
prey. He was not afraid, not he! but just such a lion as William 
Hewitt taught us to believe in forty years ago,—a lion 
“ made to dwell 

In hot lands intractable, 

Where himself, the sun, the sand 

Were a tyrannous, triple band; 

Lion-king, and desert throne, 

All the region was his own ;” 
—a lion concerning whom one asks, looking at him, ‘‘ When he 
sent his roaring forth, fell not silence on the earth?” ‘The family 
groups are very charming ; the little wild swine, all striped, like 
young deer, when they are born, but who grow up with common, 
coarse, grey coats, like their parents; and the fluffy cub-bears 
look so cozy and happy, and so surprisingly small, as they nestle 
snugly round their mothers. There is one delightful group, con- 
sisting of six European brown bears; the maternal satisfaction 
of the mother, the gambols of the four youngsters, and the 
careful pride of Bruin pére, who is returning with a lamb 
for his young barbarians’ supper, are so admirable, that 
this family party more properly belongs to the Comic depart- 
ment of the collection. Smaller creatures are scattered all 
over the ground, innumerable birds perch in the trees; there is 
a fine collection of hawks and vultures, with all their characteristics 
perfectly preserved; and a nest of horned owls in a rock-cavity, 
who have thrown themselves on their backs to repel an intruding 
wild cat, and/are fighting desperately with their claws, the talons 
protruded like four spokes of a wheel from the centre—after the 
fashion of owls—which makes them as difficult to dislodge when 
they are fixed as fish-hooks or harpoon-heads. The pounce and 


clutch of the huge mother-bird on the wild cat’s breast are really 
superb, 








Scaly serpents lie curled up in the mimic grass, or hang | vagabondism of Reineke under the circumstances. 


in listless festoons from the trees, suggesting the siesta of tropical 
forest life, or they are stretched upon the ground, with lifted head 
and glittering eye, so true, so treacherous, that we listen for 
the rattle or the stealthy clash of the scales. Here is a neat 
paddling crocodile, whose cuirass is absurdly like that of Saint 
George down below in the transept, and conveys just the same 
uncomfortable tight-sleeved effect ; and near him is a pangolin, a 
mysterious creature, graceful of shape, but clad in scales precisely 
resembling artichoke-leaves, and of which ‘“ natives” make 
costumes. The jackal,—concerning whom our early notions are 
dispelled, for instead of being the ‘“ Lion’s Provider,” we now 
know he only sneaks after him, and so to speak, licks the plates ;— 
the ocelot, the fox, the wolf, the otter, the great boar-hound, and 
his fierce, brave enemy—grandly displayed, with a disabled meute 
around him, and charging furiously—a group of dainty, delicate, 
quick-eared chamois, taking counsel of the wind and of the echoes, 
—these are only a few of the objects on which the eye rests as one 
passes down the gallery, towards the great group at the end, 
About the middle one’s attention is caught by the slow swaying 
in the air, from the open ceiling, of a huge albatross, its swoop- 
ing form, with widely extended wings, bent downwards, and itg 
duck-like bill open, as though it were screaming over the waves. 
This is an unrivalled specimen, and @ propos of it, we learn a 
curious fact. A highly esteemed kind of pipe being made by 
sailors from the wing-bones of the albatross—those which answer 
to the human fore-arm, between the elbow and the wrist—Mr, 
Wilson gave a commission to some men who sailed northwards 
with the whaling and sealing fleet last year to bring him some 
albatross wing-bones. Undeterred by Coleridge, they brought them, 
to the number of 1,000 wing-bones, which have been made into 
pipes and are being sold in London. ‘There are also three great 
condors from the Andes, at which one cannot look, though they 
are standing over their prey, a dead lamb, in a cavity of a rock, 
and their great wings are furled, without thinking of them calmly 
swaying in the still, clear atmosphere cleft by Chimborazo’s peak, 
keeping their motionless look-out over ten thousand miles of 
space, at the height which brings their wonderful inflating 
apparatus into action, enabling them, like the gannet and 
other sea-birds—all insignificant beside the brooding, roc-like 
grandeur of the condor, whence so many myths have been de- 
rived—to fill their whole structure, even to the quills, with hot 
air, and so to rest passive upon the air-wave, surveying the world! 
from their height of 21,000 feet above it. The great group at the 
end of the gallery is like one of Horace Vernet’s desert pictures. 
A splendid black horse is bounding and pawing the air, snorting 
with rage and terror, while his rider, a Hindoo, in native dress 
and accoutrements, turns to finish with a parting shot a superb 
tigress, already mortally wounded, who is tumbling backwards, 
the attitude wonderfully preserved. A male tiger is charging 
the murderer and robber, from whose saddle-bow swing—the 
cruel cord tight round their innocent necks—four beautiful little 
tiger-cubs, whose curled fore-paws, curved backs, feebly-protesting 
hind-legs, and screwed-up, pitiful eyes, convey, with quite dis- 
tressing fidelity, the agony of strangulation. This group is a 
masterpiece ; the horse especially, without a stiff line about him, 
and full of movement, is said to be unrivalled amongst the 
achievements of taxidermy. 

As we come up the gallery on the opposite side, the comic 
element prevails. A more dexterous blending of our own 
notions of fun, frolic, and satire, with the special traits 
and characteristics of every animal introduced into the numer- 
ous groups which line the long wall, and illustrate Fable 
in its essence and its details, it would be difficult to imagine 
The chief interest of the collection attaches to the story of 
‘‘Reynard the Fox,” as related by Goethe, and illustrated 
by Kaulbach. It is represented in eighteen tableaux, and 
they are all exquisitely funny, from the first scene of ‘“ Reineke 
Fuchs,” which portrays the fox, with a preoccupied, fussy, 
commandant air, before Fort Malepertus, to the last seene 
of all, when he rests from his labours, in an attitude the 
very perfection of dapper dandyism and self-complacency, on 
a stiff German sofa, with his dainty limbs crossed, and his right 
paw resting on his breast, with a ludicrous suggestion of its being 
tucked into a white waistcoat. It would be difficult to decide 
which is the most admirable of these groups, in al? the blending 
of the animal form with the human meaning is accomplished with 
such surprising skill; but if one were obliged to choose, perhaps 
the two which respectively represent the action of Crow and the 
Hare’s against Reineke would merit selection, from their fullness 
and variety of suggestion, and the irresistibly droll, protesting 
Nothing 
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but the Japanese pictures of Kitsné, in Humbert’s description 
of the worship of the Fox, could convey a notion “of the 
humour and meaning with which Herr Plouequet has animated 
the skins of the foxes, the hares, the crows, the mice, and other 
little animals employed in these tableaux. They are sue- 
ceeded by a series of groups in which animals play the parts 
of human beings with an astonishing adaptability and finesse of 
expression. A council of three statesmen, personated by foxes ; 
« Afternoon Tea,” by eight little cats: a frog-ball ; and a skating- 
rink, at which sixteen hedgehogs—absurdly like skaters wrapped 
up in grey great-coats—are the performers ; Six eats and a pole- 
cat mourning over a dead relative ; a lady in crinoline, with her 
husband and servant, represented by a cat, a red howling monkey, 
and a baboon; and a party of six hares, as receivers of stolen 
eoods, surprised by a fox, as policeman,—are among the cleverest 
of these admirable performances. An evening scene about the 
market-fountains at Stuttgart, in which four dogs flirt with four 
young geese, the dogs being in uniform, and “ quite killing ;” and 
eight geese, who are not flirted with, cackle scandal round the foun- 
tain, is indescribably funny, and close to it is a group which combines 
the humorous with the pathetic with rare power. On a doll’s bed- 





stead, beautifully decked, lies a snow-white kitten, attired in a 
dainty nightgown of lawn and lace, with a delicious little cap of lace 
and satin ribbon. A tiny bouquet lies on the white coverlet, the | 
faint, feeble head indents a down pillow, the tiny paw lies in the 
hand of a venerable, accurately-attired, spectacled fox-doctor, 
who, with solemn mien, announces that it is all over. One cannot 
look at this without being half ashamed of being touched by the 
pathos, as much as amused by the fun, of that carly death-bed. 
Near the exit are several beautiful birds, in strangely life-like 
guise; and as a last glimpse of the ideal and poetic, a superb lyre- 
bird arches its glistening neck, and curves its shining  tail- 
feathers into the old, immortal harp-form, with the delicate silver 
threads crossing it for chords, as though tuned for the fingers of 
Orpheus; and a gorgeous Argus peacock turns its keen head, and | 
spreads its plumed tail, as though wondering at what hour | 
Juno’s chariot has been ordered for a drive in the Crystal Palace 


Gardens. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARIS REVISITED, 1874.—I1. 











I ssip in my last that France was ready to obey any ruler, 
provided it can only make money and be at peace. I do not 
thereby mean to say that there are no wars in store for France. 
Jam, on the contrary, convinced that the old struggle between 
Gaul and ‘Teuton is not yet ended, that sooner or later the fight 
for Alsace-Lorraine must be renewed, that France cannot per- 
manently be France, with Metz, at least, German. Even if France 
tried to think otherwise, the habitual roughness of German diplo- 
macy and of the German Press will not allow her to forget that 
the present peace is but a truce. The self-restraint of France 
now towards Germany is indeed an altogether new phenomenon 
in the development of the French character. It is not like 1814 
or 1815, when the victory of the Allies was also the victory of a 
large French party, and there was consequently a certain amount 
of real, and the ground for a much larger amount of simulated 
sympathy with the foreign conquerors, Every Frenchman now, 
to whatever party he may belong, feels that it is France which 
has been defeated and dismembered, France which the foreign 
enemy has sought to crush, and which he is bitterly disappointed 
to find he has not crushed altogether. Every Frenchman feels 
that Germany would fain goad France into a new war, in order 
to gain the opportunity of so altogether crushing her. I said 
before that. in the very public conveyances you could sce that 
Frenchmen were training to be silent. And as against Germany, 
all France is doing so,—keeping her counsel, biding her time. | 
She does not wish for war. She will not enter into it, when the 
time comes, with ‘+a light heart.” She will accept it as a necessary 
struggle for life or death. 

I had full opportunity of observing the feelings which the | 
German occupation had left behind it. I was in a lovely village 
which I knew of old, only a few miles from Versailles, but 
which might be fifty miles from Paris, so old-fashioned is it,—the 
very customs of tenancy being entirely different from those of 
Paris or Versailles itself. It had felt the full weight of invasion. 
It has 1,500 inhabitants; it had to lodge habitually 3,000 German 
soldiers ; on one or two occasions, as many as 5,000 or 7,000, It 
had existed for four months without the very slightest news from 
Paris beyond that contained in the German official Monitenr, or j 





} 


such as could be got from the few English newspapers received 
at Versailles, by the very few who could gain access to them and 
knew enough English to profit thereby. The house where I was 
dining—which its owners had had the good sense not to desert— 
had had always an officer and three soldiers, at least, quartered 
there. In this case the family had lost only their plate and a few 
other valuables, carried off by the last officer, a Berliner. But 
at the table sat the owner of another house in the village who 
had taken refuge in Paris. Here, beyond a clock and a few 
articles which had been carried away immediately after the first 
German reconnaissance by my hosts to their own house, not a 
single fragment of furniture, pictures, household effects of any 
sort, had been left behind; all that had not been taken had been 
utterly destroyed. I was told that I might still see some cart- 
loads of rubbish that had been only recently cleared out of 
another house wrecked by the Germans, to be used as rubbish 
for road-mending, full of fragments of the choicest porcelain. 

Now, I could see that the German occupation had sunk 
into the very souls of my hosts: that the subject was 
always present to their minds, that their thoughts flowed 
back to it from all others. It was admitted that the German 
officers were, with few exceptions, well-educated, polite, and con- 
siderate, personally. But this only strengthened their conviction 
that the destruction, and where it had taken place, the plunder, 
had been systematic, carried on by order of the higher powers, with 
the express view to ruin France. This view had been openly 
avowed by more than one of their imposed guests, who were, 
moreover, never tired of dwelling upon French demoralisation and 
the superior virtue of the German race. In short, the impression 
which the German has left behind him this time is that of a cold, 
calculating, pitiless destroyer. Already, forty or more years ago, 
the bitterest recollections of the invaders of 1814-15 were those of 
“Jes Prussiens,” but those were mainly of wrongs committed in 
hot-blood. ‘The late war will, I fear, leave behind it a bitterness 
of a far more lasting nature. The generation which has seen it 
cannot forget it, and will teach the next not to do so. 

In Paris, on the other hand—though the miseries of the sicge 
are vividly present to the memory of those who lived through 
them—the Commune, and the scenes which followed its downfall, 
are a much more engrossing subject. Indeed, the patient heroism 
with which famine was endured makes the recollection of the 
siege itself a subject of pride rather than otherwise. Hence, in 
Paris, there is often much less bitterness towards Germany thai 
I might have expected. But very bitter, on the other hand, 
was the feeling in reference to the Commune period. Here 
I heard of young men hunted from house to house in order 
to force them to take up arms on behalf of the Commune ; there, 
an eye-witness, whom I can fully trust, described to me how, 
when the Versaillais occupied the city, a party of soldiers entered 
a café, at the door of which the limonadier was quietly sitting 
with his son, a boy of about fourteen, drank all they pleased 
without paying, then proceeded to break everything in the place ; 
and when the boy uttered some expression of indignation, shot 
him before his father’s eyes, then took away the latter and shot 
him. I am indeed convinceed—and I beg leave to say that the 
accounts I have received came in no case from persons who 
sympathised with the Commune—that for any one life which was 
taken by the Communists, at least ten were taken by the Ver- 
saillais. ‘The number of victims of the first week of Versaillais 
occupation in Paris alone I have nowhere heard estimated at 
less than 20,000, and probably at least half of these were innocent 
of all participation in disorder. The clerk of a friend of imine, 
an elderly man, entirely unconnected with politics, who had 
passed through the Commune wimolested, and had no reason 
for leaving his place or his family, disappeared from the day 
the troops entered. ‘There are said to have been scores of such 
disappearances at the time, and they are only accounted for on 
the supposition that the persons who have thus vanished into 
blank space were ‘shot for Communards.” ‘The inference may 
be a wrong one, but that it should be drawn by persons who are 
by no means Communists shows the wholesale character of the 
massacres which were perpetrated in the name of law and order. 
It will need, I fear, more than one generation to blot out such 
memories from the minds of the people. 

I have written gloomily hitherto, and yet I did not leave Paris 
without seeing something to cheer me, and that in the very same 
direction in which I found most to cheer me twenty-five years 
ago, at a time when the temper of the people was generally as 
buoyant as it is now depressed. I know nothing more remark- 
able or more hopeful than the steadfastness with which a portion 
of the élite of the Parisian working-class has clung through all 
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difficulties to the practice of co-operative production. In our 
peaceful London, I have seen three or four co-operative asso- 
ciations of tailors start into life, flourish or vegetate for a few 
months or years, and then go to wreck, leaving absolutely 
nothing behind. In Paris, if the excellent ‘ Association des 
Tailleurs,” which I knew in 1849, could not keep head against 
the storms of the coup d'état, and had to dissolve (paying indeed 
every debt to the full), some of its late members succeeded in | 
reconstituting a new association in 1863, which is now in full 
success (Rue Turbigo 33, and Boulevard Sebastopol 72), both 
in the bespoke and ready-made clothing trade. At its head is 
a man (one of the old associates of 1849), the very pattern 
of the first-rate French ouvrier, with the manners and the mind of 
a thorough gentleman: and during the eleven years of their 
existence, there has never been a single internal broil amongst the 
220) associates who now compose the body, and of whom about a 
third, if I recollect, are employed by it. At the time of my visit, 
they had just purchased for a very low figure a property at 
Joinville-le-Pont, which is not only intended to be used as a 
place of pleasurable resort and sanatorium for the members, but 
where they have also in contemplation to build a large workshop 
for the ready-made clothing trade. ‘The association has a library, 
now of more than 300 yolumes, to which each member subscribes 
2d. a month; and a pension fund (caisse de retraite), to which 
each subscribes 10d. a month, but to which the manager has given 
a sun of nearly £1,600, whilst the capitalisation of the bonus due 





to labour for the year 1872 has added over £900 more, so that 
the fund starts with a capital of over £2,500, The right to a pen- 
sion acerues at the age of fifty, but only after twenty years’ 


membership ; half, or three-quarters pensions may, however, be | 
granted in case of absolute disability, after ten years’ mem ber- | 
ship. Surely this is real faith, and the self-sacrifice which gro ws | 
out of faith. | 


. . . | 
‘Twenty-one other co-operative bodies are named on the cards 





of the Tailors’ Association, and two or three new ones have been | 
founded since these were printed. If the famous old * Associa- | 
tion des Macgons,” sapped by Imperialist cajolery, broke up to} 
divide its gains, and if its chiefs have set up for themselves, a new 
one has sprung up in its place, composed of the best among its 
late associates, and within six months, it is said, will rival 
the extent of its predecessor's business. Several of the old 
associations of 184), file-makers, spectacle-makers, &c., are still 
in existence. ‘The Spectacle-makers, indeed,—who now manufac- 
ture all manner of optical instruments, have glass-works in Lor- 
raine, and are quite at the head of the Paris trade.—have become 
a kind of close corporation. ‘They are, if I recollect aright, fifty- 
two in number ; they require no money to be paid down on admis- 
sion, but the strictest selection is exercised, and every member 
has to leave his dividends in the association till they amount to 
no less than 25,000 franes, or say £1,000, to which the figure of 
the share has gradually risen (with the Tailors it is 100 franes,— 
£4). ITence, the admissions of new members do not amount to 
more than two or three a year. This is the very aristocracy of 
labour—a close guild like this cannot affect the condition of the 
miasses,—and yet what a sense of permanence, in the midst of all 
the political vicissitudes of France, of faith in their own work 
and their own method of doing it, do such regulations imply! I 
may mention, as rather a curious fact, that the Spectacle-makers 
had preceded the Tailors in buying property at Joinville-le- 
Pont, and that it was only whilst I was in Paris that the | 
two associations discovered that they were next-door country | 





neighbours. 





I had not time to examine into another co-operative body of 
rather a new character recently formed, and said to be prospering, | 
of hackney-coachmen. In this case, the members are, I was told, 
furnished at starting with both carriage and horse, but are held | 
responsible for both, and must renew them in case of accidents, 
so that they are stated to be singularly careful of them. Another | 
singularity which was quoted to me was that of a shoemakers’ 
association, formed actually during the siege. On the other hand, 
certain workshops established on a trade-society basis in certain 
trades, for the employment of members out of work, the whole | 
profit of the labour going to the trade at large, are said to be | 
failures. | 

I return, therefore, in 1874, as I did in 1849, with the convic- | 
tion that the best and most hopeful clement in the Parisian | 
population is to be found in a certain portion of its working- | 
clogs. J. M. 1. | 


| 








LETTERS TO THE EDIT 
: OR. 
MR. FREEMAN, THE HISTORIAN, ON HOME-RULE, 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Many of your readers will have read with interest the able 
article on Home-rule by Mr. Freeman, the distinguished historian 
of Federalism, in the August number of the Fortnightly Review, 
As this article is, in substance, a reply to my speech on the subject 
in the House of Commons, perhaps you would permit me briefly 
to rejoin. ; 

Mr. Freeman's statement of the problem to be solved is almost 
identical with mine. Ile concurs with me in recognising the un- 
desirableness of separation between Great Britain and Ireland, 
the impracticability of perfect incorporation, and the practical 
failure of the existing attempt at incorporation. ‘The only ques- 
tion is as to the solution of the problem. If separation be 
admittedly undesirable, and incorporation be admittedly im- 
practicable, what then? In the House of Commons and in my 
‘¢ Plea for Home Government,” I adduced in support of this view 
Mr. Freeman's own admirable statement of the conditions of 
fitness for federal government. As the passage is short and 
apposite, permit me to repeat it :— 


——<» 





“Tho Federal system,” says Mr. Freeman, “requires a sufficient 
degree of community in origin, or feeling, or interest to allow the 
members to work together up to a certain point. It requires that thera 
should not bo that perfect degree of community, or rather identity, 
which allows the members to be fused together for all purposes. When 
there is no community at all, Federalism is inappropriate. Tho cities 
and states had better remain wholly independent. When community 
rises into identity, Federalism is equally inappropriate. The cities or 
states had better both sink into the counties of a kingdom. But in the 


| intermediate set of circumstances ...... Federalism is tho trus 


solvent.” 

Such are the conditions of fitness for federalism which Mr. Free- 
man himself lays down, and he is in substantial accord with every 
other great authority on the subject. It seems to me evident that 
these conditions exist in the present case. I am glad to find 
that Mr. Freeman appears to think so too. IIe expressly says 
that ‘it [Ireland] is too far off for the same perfect incorporation 
which unites the three parts of Great Britain, yet it is so near 
that while human nature remains as it is, Britain will not submit 
to see it absolutely distinct.” 

Ilere, therefore, we have Mr. Freeman, in his history, laying 
down certain conditions as those which constitute fitness for 
federalism, and we haye him in this article describing these very 
conditions as existent in the present case. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Freeman declares that federalism is inapplicable. He explains 
why he thinks so in the following words :— 

“Mr. MacCarthy,” says Mr. Freeman, “ docs not mention that all the 
instances which I refer to are instances where Federalism appears, not 
as 2 proposal to put a laxer tie instead of a closer one, but as a pro- 
posal to put a closer tie instead of a laxor one, or no tie at all. And in 
the next page, I distinctly say that Federalism is out of place, if it 
attempts either to break asunder what is already moro closely united, 
or to unite what is wholly incapable of union. In short, I have always 
held that the Federal system is the right thing when it is a step in 
advance, but the wrong thing when it is a step backward. The differ- 
ent degrees of connection in a Federal State may be endless. The tie 
may be very close or very lax, but in the caso of every successful 
Federation, the Federal system has appeared as a principle of union, 
whereas Mr. MacCarthy now preaches it as a principlo of disunion.” 
Such, then, is the sole objection on which Mr. Freeman relies as 
an answer to my argument. Permit me, in the first place, to ob- 
serve that Mr. Freeman is in error in supposing that I did not 
mention this objection. I did so in the House of Commons, and 
I quoted the very words to which he calls attention in my book 
(** Plea for [tome Government of Ireland,” third edition). But I 
hope I may be allowed, without discourtesy, to remark that, 
prima facie at least, the objection appears weak and technical. It 
seems to partake more of scholastic subtlety than of practical 


/ common-sense. Surely it cannot be seriously contended that a 


laxer tie must not be substituted for a closer one, if the laxer be 
the more suitable. The real question must be,—Is the laxer the 
more suitable? Either the conditions of fitness for federalism 
exist in the present case, or they do not. Mr. Freeman virtually 
admits that (apart from this objection) they do exist ; and every 
one can sce for himself that the facts of the case tally with his 
requirements. But if federalism be the right thing for us, it 
cannot cease to be right because the wrong thing was previously 
adopted. 

According to Mr. Freeman’s principles, federalism would have 
been the “ true solvent” in 1800, All the conditions he requires 
widoubtedly existed then, even the very technical condition as to 
the degree of laxity of the existing tie. The then existing “ tie” 
was very lax indeed, and Federalism would have been the adop- 
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tion of a closer one, But the principles which Mr. Freeman | 
approves were disregarded in the arrangement of 1800. One of | 
the things most decisively condemned by these principles was 
done, namely,—two communities, admitted not homogeneous, 
were submitted to a system suited only for homogeneous 
communities. ‘Two islands, distinct and different in a hundred 
om were treated as if they were “counties of one kingdom,” 
p sessing the “identity” which would enable them to be 
«fused together for all purposes.” Opinions may differ as 
to whether there was or was not an error, but if once admitted 
(as on Mr. Freeman's principles it must be admitted) to have 
been an error, I submit it cannot be successfully contended that 
the error must be persisted in ad infinitum. If the car has been 
plunderingly put before the horse, surely it is lawful to set things 
right by putting the horse before the car. 

Again, Mr. Freeman affords another answer to himself. He 
admits that the present tie is only a “formal” one. ‘The three 
countries,” he says, “‘ which make up Great Britain were really, 
as well as formally, united. Ireland is only formally united, and | 
I submit that a * tie ” admittedly “ formal ” is not | 
of much account. At any rate, its existence cannot be of sufficient 
importrnee to outweigh all other considerations. But there | 
remains the still more decisive answer to Mr. Freeman's objection | 
that it ‘begs the question” and assumes the point at issue, | 
namely, that we propose to loosen the bonds of the Empire. | 
Now this is the very thing which the advocates of Home-rule | 
have, from first to last, most peremptorily denied. We say that | 
the existing arrangement tends not to union, but to disunion. 
We say with Mr. Lecky, “that by uniting the Legislatures it 
divided the nations.” We hold with O’Connell, that unless re- 
adjusted it will lead to separation, We submit that the Federal 
readjustment while restoring Irish freedom, would strengthen 
Imperial unity. We quote Mr. Freeman’s own teaching that 
the federal system, where the conditions for it exist, is not a} 
source of weakness or division, but ‘*a source of strength and | 
a bond of union.” We contend therefore that our proposal meets | 
even the technical requirements insisted on by Mr. Freeman. If | 


we were separatists, we would desire to let things drift on as they } 


not really.” 





flections which the controversy has suggested? In the first place, 
does it not appear very unfair to speak so harshly of the specula- 
tive philosophers, as men who have merely wasted precious time 
in idle dreams—this is the tone in which men of science speak of 
them—sinee, according to Professor Tyndall, the experimental 


‘method has, after many laborious centuries, proved Democritus 


and Lucretius to have been in the right? What blame attaches 
to them, then? Men of genius may assuredly be allowed to sub- 
mit their reading of the riddle of the Universe to the opinion of 


their contemporaries, to be confirmed or refuted hereafter, by the 


slow progress of knowledge, seeking truth by the empirical 
method, and do not deserve the ridicule which the students of 
science heap upon them. I am one of those who believe that the 
further progress of science will remove Democritus and Lucretius 


_ from the pinnacle on which the learned Professor has sought to 
place them, to the detriment of Aristotle ; but that is another 
| question. 


And secondly, is not some tribute of admiration due by men 
of science to the much abused old theologians of the school of 
Calvin, who, though using another language, have anticipated by 
three centuries, in their teaching about grace and predestination, 
the results of modern science as explained by ‘Tyndall and Huxley ? 
Truth, says Professor Huxley, in one of his essays, may be in- 
differently stated in terms of spirit or in terms of matter. The 
Calvinist divines have expressed in terms of theology the modern 
views of unchangeable law in the moral world. Some acknow- 
ledgment is due by men of science to the genius of these men, 
though they could only express their ideas in the language which 
they had learnt. To teach that a man is predestined to act as 
the grace of God wills, or that he must act in accordance with 
the molecular construction of his cerebral matter, amounts in 
practice to much the same.—I am, Sir, &e., A. 

THE MENNONITE SETTLERS. 
(To THE EptToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The Russian Government has offered even better terms to 
the Mennonite settlers than appears from your article of last 
week, After General Todleben’s late visit to the colonies, the 





ave. Unless set right, they will surely drift to a mutually disas- | Government so far fell back upon the Empress Catherine's promise 
trous separation. But not being separatists, we desire to constitute | of perpetual exemption from military service, as to propose to 
areal union, on the only basis on which real union between nations | the Mennonites three alternatives for duty in the Army,—viz., 
or individuals can exist, namely, respect for the rights, principles, | service for the same length of time in civil hospitals, in the 








and liberties of both partics. ‘This reasoning may be erroneous, 
If so, it was open for Mr. Freeman to establish the contrary. 
But he has not even attempted to do so. He merely assumes the 
contrary, and makes this assumption the basis of his argument. 
It is, 1 submit, manifest that on whatever ground the existing 
arrangement is to be successfully defended, it cannot be success- 
fully defended on the ground thus suggested by the distinguished 


} 
is, 


historian. 

Mr. Freeman, moreover, says that he is “ tempted” to doubt 
“whether there can be a confederation of two;” but as he at 
once banishes his temptation by reminding himself of Sweden and 
Norway, and Austria and Hungary, as wellas others nearer home, 
I need not dwell on this point. 

Mr. Freeman also touches on an objection very amusingly put 
forward in Mr. Lowe's chafting rhetoric, namely, that it would be 
undignified and inconvenient for Irish Members of an Imperial 
Parliament to be disqualified from voting on English or Scotch 
domestic questions. But where is the special indignity to Lrish 
Members, if English and Seotch Members give up the corresponding 
claim to legislate for Irish domestic affairs? Surely the relinquish- 
ment ought not to be one-sided ? Why should Trish Members have 
the right to control the domestic affairs of England, if English 
Members have no such right as regards Ireland? As to the sup- 
posed inconvenience, it seems enough to say that similar arrange- 
ments work elsewhere without complaint. In the House of Lords 
there is a considerable class of subjects on which Spiritual Peers 
do not vote. In the Imperial Federal Assembly of Germany, it is 
expressly provided that the representatives of one community 
must not vote on what concerns only the domestic affairs of 
Analogous provisions exist in the American 
Joun George MacCarriy. 





another community. 
Congress.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harbour View, Cork, August 51. 


PROFESSOR ‘TYNDALL ON THE SPECULATIVE 
PHILOSOPITY. 
(To THe Eprron OF THE “ SrecTAToOR.”) 
Sin.—The interest excited by Professor ‘Tyndall's Belfast address 
does not appear to have abated, if I may judge by the letters of 
Can you allow me space to add a few re- 





your correspondents. 








Government fire brigades, or in the Imperial forests. Many, how- 
ever, are declining these offers, and still prosecuting their intended 
emigration, because they feel no confidence that the fair promises 
will be permanently kept.—I am, Sir, &c., Joseru STURGE. 
ee 
AGGRAVATED ASSAULTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—You give some very good reasons why we Justices should 
not, if we can help it, commit for trial by a jury, but you omit 
one which would influence me more than any, viz., the utter un- 
certainty of what motives may influence a verdict. At our 
Quarter Sessions not long ago, a pauper was charged with an 
assault on a workhouse master. ‘The evidence was perfectly 
clear; the prisoner made no defence ; he offered no excuse ; and 
the jury immediately found “ Not guilty”! I felt certain at the 
time, and am so still, that they were angry at being dragged 
from their homes in a distant part of the county, and took 
this simple method of revenge on ‘*Society.” Of course, there- 
fore, having seen such failures of justice, we prefer almost in- 
variably to deal summarily, even though the punishment we can 
inflict may be ridiculously inadequate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Magisrrare. 





THE IRISH CLERGY. 

(To Tue Epiror oF THE “SPEecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is encouraging to find the Spectator taking some count of 
our position,—that old methods of recruiting the Clerical Order 
are breaking down, and the Bishops relaxing their rules, whilst 
the end is likely to be a peasant clergy, who will not retain the 
respect of their congregations. You properly view as enthusiasts 
those who can hope for refined and cultivated men, “ resolyed to 
work without pay, to devote their means as well as themselves to 
the Ministry, and to be independent and yet obedient teachers,” — 
for such men will be independent ; and how can they be expected 
to yield obedience, or rather, to court the favour of the powers 
that now are, to truckle to parochial nominatora, select vestries, 
diocesan councils and synods, and still less, to a (so-called) 
‘‘ Representative Body of the Church of Ireland”? Now, Sir, 
what I want to bring under your notice and conyey (if you permit 
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me) to your readers is, that we owe it to this very body that our | 
former clergy have already—within these four years—been largely 

disbanded, before ‘ an efficient substitute ” for former methods of | 
recruiting had been found, or any security for pay and status, or 
any fixed conditions of service, provided. What should we say ofa 

eommander-in-chief who, when his army was on active duty, and 

when the State had been guilty (as the State often has) of pro- | 
mulgating regulations creating quite a revolution in the service, 
and causing wide-spread dissatisfaction—what should we say if he 
declared that any and every officer was at liberty to resign his 
sword and take a good sum in hand, if not the full price of his com- 
mission? This is what ‘* the Representative Body ” has done by the 
Irish Church, under the name of compounding with its clergy. It has 
released from duty a very large proportion of them, and this at a 
time when—on'y divided by the Irish Channel—there was another 
army (owing similar allegiance) ready to re-engage them in a very | 


similar service, where the old conditions were preserved, where | 
pay was secure, and their independence sustained. | 

The effect may not have been foreseen by Mr. Gladstone, it 
was no necessary consequence of the Irish Church Act, for that 
left the former clergy their old status and their pay only on con- 
dition of service ; but the Church Body scem to have viewed it 
as their peculiar function to overrule this wise provision, tempting 
the clergy at a most critical time to abandon their Church, and | 
already the clerical supply is deficient.—I am, Sir, &e., J.S. G. 


POETRY. 


TO A POET. 
Tuov who singest through the earth,— 
All the earth’s wild creatures fly thee ; 
Everywhere thou marrest mirth ; 
Dumbly they defy thee,— 
‘There is something they deny thee. 


Pines thy fallen nature ever 
For the unfallen Nature sweet ; 
But she shuns thy long endeavour, 
‘Though her flowers and wheat 
Throng and press thy pausing feet. 


Though thou tame a bird to love thee, 
Press thy face to grass and flowers, 
All these things reserve above thee 
5 
Seercts in the bowers, 
Secrets in the sun and showers. 


Sing thy sorrow, sing thy gladness, 
In thy songs must wind and tree 
Bear the fictions of thy sadness, 
Thy humanity,— 
For their truth is not for thee. 


Wait, and many a seeret nest, 
Many a hoarded winter-store, 

Will be hidden on thy breast ; 
Things thou longest for 

Will not fear or shun thee more. 


Thou shalt intimately lie, 

In the roots of flowers that thrust 
Upwards from thee to the sky, 

With no more distrust, 

When they blossom from thy dust. 


Silent labours of the rain 
Shall be near thee, reconciled ; 
Little lives of leaves and grain, 
All things shy and wild, 
Tell thee secrets, quiet child. 


Earth, set free from thy fair fancies, 
And the Art thou shalt resign, 

Will bring forth her rue and pansies 
Unto more divine 
Thoughts than any thoughts of thine. 


Naught will fear thee, humbled creature. 
There will lie thy mortal burden, 
Pressed unto the heart of Nature, 


| plan,” 


Shall absorb thee ; there shall dwell 
Silence, the completest 
Of thy poems, last, and sweetest. 
A. (. G. THomrsoy, 


BOOKS. 


JERVIS'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCIT OF FRANCE* 
Mr. Jervis has certainly written a very careful and complete 
history of ** The Church of France,” as that term is commonly under- 
stood ; but he has not dealt with that larger theme, which he yet 
seems to propose to himself, when he complains in his preface 
that ‘ the religious life of that great province of Christendom has 


|not hitherto been treated in our language on any connected 


We have heard, it seems, enough about the ILuguenots 
and the Vaudois, about the Calvinistic Reformation, about the 


| sufferings of the Protestants during the reigns of the Valois Kings 


and after the Revoeation of the Edict of Nantes, but the true 
«Church of France” has been neglected. ‘There is something of 
justice in the complaint. In the Church history which still holds 
its place in the libraries of Evangelical families, Joseph Milne 
leaves what may be called the highways of Christendom to 
search in obscure corners for the communities which from 
time to time protested against the corruptions of the 
dominant faith. It was by them, he 
by the succession of Popes and Bishops, that was preserved 
the continuity of the Christian faith. Such a method well 
deserves the epithets of “ narrow” and “ one-sided” which Mr, 
Jervis would apply to it. But in the very act of applying them he 
lays himself open, with a singular unconsciousness, to censure on 
his own method. It may be true that * the position of the Calvinists 
of France, with regard to the National Church from which they 


| 
the 


thought. and not 


separated, corresponds exactly with that of the Lollards, 
| Puritans, and the more modern Nonconforming sects, with re- 
| ference to the National Chureh of England ;” but a writer who 
aims at treating of * the religious life,” whether of France or of 
England, must not permit himself to ignore the existence of 
the ++ Sects.” It would be preposterous to assert that during 
the three centuries which this history embraces there was 
no religious life in France outside the borders of the Reformed 
communities ; it is equally absurd, in dealing with such a subject, 
i to tuke no account of bodies so important, and it ay be added, 
| in some respects so exemplary. Practically, this is what Mr. Jervis 
does. 

For any account of the growth and development of the Cal- 
vinistic theology, for any description of the inner life of the 
communities which accepted it, for any estimate of the influence 
which the Reforming movement may have had on the life and 
character of the French people, we may look through these pages 
in vain. <All that we can find is an occasional, contemptuous 
reference to sectaries who had the audacity to differ from the 
decrees of the Sorbonne, and even of the Pope. We are told, as, 
indeed, we might be told of any such movement, that * the 
agitation for reform in the Church was complicated from its com- 
mencement with political interests, ambitious intrigues, private 
enmities, and selfish passions,” though it is grudgingly conceded 
that ‘religion was honestly felt to be the most important issue at 
stake.” But that among these sectaries were men of profound 
learning and saintly lives, that they displayed a purity, a zeal, 
a constant and passionate devotion to their faith, which 
contrast strangely enough with the profligacy and world- 
liness of the ecclesiastics who often profaned the pulpits and 
altars of the National Church, no hint is given us. The 
ecclesiastical definitions of the historian exclude these men from 
that *‘ Church of France” of which he writes, while his theolo- 
gical convictions do not allow him to have any sympathy with 
their objects. In one of the very few passages in which any 
mention is made of the Protestant theology—Mr. Jervis is de- 
| scribing the “ Colloquy of Poissy” in 1561—it is curious to con- 
trast the expressed prepossessions of the writer with the language 
of the formularies of his own Church. Theodore Beza “allowed 
that by the Sacrament we are really made partakers of Christ ; 
‘not with respect to actual locality,’ continued he, forgetting for 
a moment his diseretion. ‘ Christ is as far distant from the con- 
secrated bread and wine as the highest heaven is remote from 





Songless in a garden, 
With a long embrace of pardon. 


Then the truth all creatures tell, 
And God's will Whom thou entreatest 


earth.’” This, thinks Mr. Jervis, was ‘‘an unfortunate sally.” Yet 
it is difficult to draw any distinction between it and the rubric in 
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our own Prayer-book, which states that ‘‘ the Sacramental bread 
and wine remain still in their very natural substances, and 
therefore may not be adored; and the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not here ; it being 
against the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in 
more places than one.” What is this but the very “‘ contradiction 
into which,” says Mr. Jervis, adopting without dissent the 
language of the Cardinal of Lorraine, ‘‘ Beza had fallen, by asserting 
that we are really partakers of the Body and Blood of Christ in 
that Sacrament, while he maintained at the same time that Christ, 
being locally in heaven, cannot be in any other place.” 

His treatment of the great subject of Protestantism excepted, 
Mr. Jervis’s History is otherwise satisfactory. It is written with 
much ability, and with a fairness and candour which are seldom 
at fault. The learning and industry with which the vast materials 
of the work have been collected and discriminated are beyond 
all praise. Our author, who gives, indeed, ‘“‘The Gallican 
Church,” as an alternative title to his book, is, of course, 
an advocate of Gallicanism. Gallicanism, in his view, and also, 
we presume, Anglicanism, consist not in any departure from 
the Catholic traditions of all ages, the ‘‘quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,” but in definite opinions relating 
chiefly to the nature and extent of the authority vested in 
the Apostolic See. With this subject, when it occurs, as it 
does occur continually throughout the sixteenth and the two 
following centuries, he deals with ability, especially when he points 
out the essential difference between the real and the false Gallican- 
ism which was established by the arrangement which forms the 
starting-point of his work, the Concordat of Bologna. Bishops, 
zealous against Papal encroachments, were servile to the growing 
despotism of the Throne. All that was valuable in ecclesiastical 
preferment became the appanage of the privileged classes. ‘Thus 
the Church identified herself with the exclusiveness and cor- 
ruptions of the old régime, became hateful to the people, which it 
joined, or seemed to join, in robbing and oppressing, and fell 
with the same tremendoas crash which overthrew the old order of 
things. Itis significant to find the General Assembly of the Clergy, 
at the very last meeting which they held before the deluge of the 
Revolution swept away Church and Throne, demanding that ‘ the 
ancient immunities of their Order in respect of taxation should be 
respected.” 

Mr. Jervis’s treatment of the great question of Jansenism is 
full and even exhaustive; and he contrives, on the whole, we 
think, to hold the balance fairly enough between the two great 
parties. It is a question which lovers of religious freedom, 
seeking to give their sympathies to one side or the other, find 
somewhat perplexing. ‘Technically, the contention of the 
Jansenists was that the five propositions condemned by the 
Holy See were not contained in the writings of Jansenius ; 
really, they were struggling for the doctrine which those pro- 
positions set forth, even while conceding that those propositions 
themselves were heretical. And that this doctrine was essen- 
tially opposed to a broad and reasonable faith few readers will 
be disposed to deny. ‘The tyranny and cruelty which per- 
secuted and finally destroyed the blameless community of 
Port Royal cannot be too strongly condemned, yet it is impos- 
sible not to assent to the theology of the persecuting party, 
when they emphatically declared that the fifth proposition, to 
mention one of the famous five drawn out of the Augustinus, that 
“it is a semi-Pelagian error to say that Jesus Christ died, or shed 
his blood for all men, without exception,” was “false, rash, 
scandalous.” On the other hand, an admiration, which what we 
hear of the dominant party certainly does not evoke, is called 
forth by the beauty of such lives as were those of Antoine and 
Marie Angélique Arnauld, as well as by the constancy with which 
they resisted the attempt to dictate to conviction. 

Quietism was another ‘burning question” of the Gallican 
Church, ‘Some mystics,” says Mr. Jervis, ‘* have been canon- 
ised as saints ; others, no less deservedly, have been consigned to 
obloquy as pestilential heretics.” It is not easy to distinguish 
between what Innocent XII. condemned as an error, viz., that a 
righteous soul might possibly be content to suffer eternal torments, 
and St. Paul’s willingness to be ‘accursed from Christ” for the 
sake of his brethren after the flesh. ‘The whole tone of Quictism, 
however, is alien not only to the practical and vigorous 
piety, not only of Protestantism, but also, it may be 
said, of Western Christianity. We can at least sympathise with 
the impatience with which men like Bossuet, who felt the evil 
of the days in which they lived, regarded the attempt to fight an 
ever-growing force of profligacy and scepticism with weapons so 
ineffective as were these useless and unintelligible speculations. 


But our indignation is at least equally roused when we read of 
the indignity with which a man of character so exalted as Fénélon 
was treated. It was, in truth, the misfortune of the Gallican 
Church to be too prosperous and powerful. She crushed her 
enemies with only too much facility. And these enemies she 
found even among some who were willing to have been faithful to 
her, with a logical intolerance which still, but in very dif- 
ferent regions of thought, characterises the French mind. Pro- 
testantism was overthrown, at a cost, it is said, of two millions 
of French citizens, driven into exile or put cruelly to death. 
Jansenism was crushed, its sanctuary of Port Royal being 
literally razed to the ground, though it still, by a strange 
and not insignificant combination of circumstances, survives 
elsewhere. Even the harmless eccentricities of Quietism were met 
with severe animadversion. Everywhere the Church was victori- 
ous, but she was not really the more powerful for her triumph 
over rivals whose presence might have moved her to more zeak 
and purity, or by the enforced submission of all thought, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, within her borders to one inflexible law. 
No Church has been richer in preachers, theologians, and 
scholars, but none has more completely lost her hold on what 
there is of vigour and cultivation in the national mind. In 
Mr. Jervis’s hopes for the future we cordially concur, though we 
cannot place the same hope that he does in what he calls “a re- 
action towards the unchangeable standards of ancient orthodoxy.” 
Whatever he may seek to persuade himself, the Ultramontanism 
against which he protests must be the dominant influence of the 
future in the Church of Rome. Gallicanism is extinct, if to be 
without a single voice to speak for it is extinction. And the 
feeble Anglicanism which is the darling theory of Mr. Jervis and 
his followers would soon, should they ever have the inexpressible 
misfortune of calling it out of a theory into actual existence, 
share the same fate. 





UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION.* 
One of the most curious little facts concerning modern fiction is 
the relation of mothers and daughters as described by minor 
novelists. Clearly the doctrines of natural selection and the 
theory of evolution find small favour at the hands of these 
writers. The charming, apparently high-bred, even high-prin- 
cipled daughter has generally a weak, vicious, or vulgar mother ; 
indeed, we are not quite sure if, in the eyes of these writers, all 
women are not more or less vulgar, vicious, or weak, when ‘ sweet 
seventeen is over,” or at all events, when they are verging on the 
decrepitude of five-and-thirty. Nothing can be more untrue to 
Nature, and consequently nothing worse as Art. Most girls of 
seventeen are perfect for a little while in somebody’s eyes, but as 
a matter of fact, it is quite exceptional to meet with one of real 
refinement and sweetness 6f nature, truthful, and without self-con- 
sciousness, whose mother is vulgar, sordid-minded, or intriguing. 
Yet to read the infinite number of stories built upon this myth, 
we might conclude that the legitimate result of weakness was to 
develop strength, of falsehood to bring forth truth. Mrs. Alfred 
Hunt has sufficient power to emphasise this defective line of 
thought, and give an air of vraisemblance to circumstances the 
most improbable. It is because she has this power, that we call 
attention to a defect she is able enough to afford to remedy. 
Very poor writing, like very poor speech, depends for piquancy 
on the depreciatory element in it, but the hand which sketched 
the Greek scenes in T'hornicroft’s Model is capable of better things. 
The story before us is certainly not equal to its predecessor. 
In Thornicroft's Model, though the same hopelessly vulgar 
mother was always coming as a foil upon the scene, the dialogue 
was good, the artists and their work interesting, and the whole 
catastrophe with the Greek brigands splendidly managed. In her 
present work, Mrs. Hunt relies on much feebler stuff for the 
staple of her story. ‘The principal scenes are in Northumber- 
land, and the writer's descriptions of place have this advantage, 
—that they are or appear to be sketched from some existing spot, 
so extreme is the air of accuracy about the details. Ravensburgh 
Castle, with the old librarian and his wife, are very present to our 
mind’s eye. But when we come to the grange, where Dr. Vane 
and his low-minded wife and his daughter (the heroine of the 
| story) are living, we find the prescription for “‘ making a lady ” of 
| Stella a somewhat inadequate one. Dr. Vane is anxious to remove 
| his daughter as far as possible from her mother’s superintendence, 
| —‘*to give her habits of self-culture, and to introduce her into 
regions of thought where vulgarity was unknown.” So far, good ; 
| we will not quarrel with that extremely rarefied atmosphere into 
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which nothing common or unclean can enter; but we find,— 
4‘ books studiously used, healthy play on the sands, with much 
watching of incoming tides, and of splendid sunsets behind the 
distant Cheviots, and above all, the ever-present romance of over- 
shadowing Ravensburgh,—there was enough to make a lady of 
her.” How living under the shadow of an old castle with an 
absent proprietor was to conduce to this end, when clearly 
it had no such effect on her mother or her friends, we 
are puzzled to know. We never heard before of the re- 
fining effect of an overshadowing castle, but the result, even 
in this case, does not content us. Except that youth and 
beauty and a fair share of her father’s brains are on her side, 
Stella does not seem to us so immensely in advance of her mother 
as to oblige us to throw our theories to the winds in her favour. 
The daughter of the old librarian at Ravensburgh is, we think, 
far better sketched. The girl, brought up in a French convent, 
coming home at eighteen, still a mere child, to the gloomy old 
castle, graceful, gentle, and indolent, doing nothing and caring 
for nothing, mildly surprised at the indefatigable activity going 
on around her, ‘‘ spending her days entirely to her own satisfaction 
in little errands to the garden for flowers or fruit,” when remon- 
strated with and exhorted, after English fashion, ‘‘to get some- 
thing to do,” replying, without irritation, ‘‘Que voulez-vous ? 
Je ne suis pas comme vous autres; vous vous abimez avec le 
travail,” we realise from the very beginning that some tragedy is to 
cast gloom over this butterfly existence, and certainly ‘“‘ who wants 
horror, has it.” But there are two points to which, even at the risk of 
revealing Mrs. Hunt’s plot, we must call attention. We think there 
should be a limit, in good art, at least, to the delineation of cruelty 
and crime, and one, moreover, much narrower than the limits 
before which even bad men recoil, and we are convinced 
that under no mad impulses of passion would Alice’s lover 
have left her to drown, ‘That he might have killed her, 
daily facts make only too conceivable, but the thought of 
killing is not in his mind, and when, in her dread of 
him, she has sprung back and fallen into the water, that 
he should have left her there to perish, is a refinement of 
horror which outsteps the rules of art. So, again, we do not 
pretend to be learned in priestly casuistry, but though, of course, 
possible to justify, it strikes us as scarcely reconcilable with the 
ordinary rules of honourable dealing, that when Stephenson has 
revealed his crime, ‘‘under seal of confession,” to Robert Vane 
(who has become a Roman Catholic priest), and in fancied security 
speaks to him in an unguarded moment, outside the confessional, 
of his miserable act, Vane should instantly arrest him in the name 
‘of the law. We suppose the position is a possible one, but there 
is an unnecessarily unpleasant strain put on the imagination by 
introducing it. On the whole, the story, but for two of the sub- 


ordinate characters, is eminently unsatisfactory. The exceptions | 


are Sir Dayid Hamilton and Mrs. Priestman, Anyone capable of 
these two pictures ought to do far better work than Mrs, Hunt 


has yet accomplished. It is difficult to give briefly an adequate | 


notion of Sir David, but here is his portrait :— 

“ A venerable-looking, white-haired man, sat propped up with cushions 
on an easy chair, with his legs stretched out on a leg-rest. He was 
above six feet high, and it was his height which made him infirm, for 
his mind was active, and his body healthy and vigorous for his age. 
His face was strong and resolute in expression, his eyes quick and 
searching, his nose of the most uncompromising Roman type, his mouth 
hard and decided, his hands large, nervous, powerful, and then abating 
the rigour of all these stern features, were the soft complexion of old age, 
and the ample flakes of delicately fine white hair,” 

—a testy, strong-natured, bad old man, hating his heir, and bent 
on leaving his next kinsman out of his will unless he can make 


him renounce his Radical principles, and please him also in the | 
One scene in those last days which 


matter of his marriage. 
Philip Brereton spends with the old man is very vivid. Philip 
is not unnaturally weary :— 

“Fe had promised to stay till Tuesday, but he began to count the 
hours which must pass before he could get away. They were spent in 
talking with Mrs. Hamilton, in reading long, urgent letters from Lady 
Letitia, commanding him to play his cards well; in formidably long 
arguments with Sir David, in which the latter did all that in him lay to 
win Philip over to the paths of Conservatism, sending him away when 


he was tired of talking, but almost always ringing to have him brought | 


back in a few minutes, on the discovery of some more forcible argument. 
As these three days passed without Philip’s owning himself at all con- 
vinced, the old gentleman began to grow very testy. He took Philip a 
drive, and pointed out the extent of the property, and then asked him 
how he would part it when he came to divide it with all his fellow-Liberals. 
Or his pleasure in noticing a strong covey of young birds was tempered 
by the thought that one who would like to abolish the game laws sat by 
his side, Philip could not but admire the boundless energy of the poor 
old man, so full of mental vigour, so loth to let bodily weakness count 
as an impediment to anything he had resolved to do.” 


We have mentioned Mrs. Priestman ; she has her original in many 


a living counterpart. ‘The gossipy, meddlesome, narrow-minded 
spinster, always in everybody’s way, as Stella thinks in her early 
days, when she well nigh hates her; but who is capable, never. 
theless, of such deep, unselfish love, when the depths of her nature 
are once stirred, and the conflict between her unselfish devotion to 
the child of her old friend and her narrow theories of life, are wel] 
painted. She has persuaded Stella, who is ill and in trouble, that it 
is not for her (Stella’s) benefit, but her own, she proposes change, 
and Stella, believing she is making a great sacrifice, acquiesces :— 
“She did not know that Mrs. Priestman had made a still greater, 
She was leaving her own dear, snug little house, and the clear, deliciong 
air of Ravensburgh, to go to confined lodgings in the dirty, smoky town 
of Newcastle, and, more than that, she was undertaking to pass days, 
perhaps weeks, in the company of a Roman Catholic, and when she had 
said that, she thought she was saying something more than equivalent 
to Satan himself. She was a person, too, who did not think it right to 
be in a Roman Catholic’s company without letting him know exactly 
how she looked on him and his false religion, and how convinced she 
was of the fate in store for him hereafter; and yet here she wag 
promising to go with Stella into the very house of an actual priest, and 
knowing beforehand that she must hold her tongue, no matter what 
‘unchristian goings-on’ she saw, unless she wished to kill Stella, who 
could bear no scenes. Well, she would do it, but if she had not been a 
poor, penniless creature, with just enough to pay her way in her own 
little home, living in the quiet way she did, and having no money to pay 
for lodgings besides, she would not have set foot in the lion’s den, as she 
called Robert's lodgings. She might have anticipated some of the 
money coming to Stella from letting the Grange, and have law- 
fully spent it thus in her behalf; but she was nobly generous, and could 
bring herself to bear almost anything, so that Stella might have a little 
sum to ‘set her a-going’ when she was well again.” 
But these two characters, good as they are in their way, enter too 
slightly into the composition of the story to redeem it from being, 
as a whole, disappointing, mediocre in style, and relying for its 
interest on the sensational element which, as we have before re- 
marked, is decidedly overdone. 





LEICESTER SQUARE.* 
Tne recent rescue of Leicester Square from its prolonged dis- 
reputable condition, its embellishment in a style with which— 
except that we do not think a statue of Shakespeare is an appro- 
priate decoration for a place with which Shakespeare had nothing 
whatever to do—we have no fault to find, and which will, we 
hope, be imitated in other quarters of big and ugly London, fur- 
nishes a fair pretext for a book d’occasion. Mr. Tom Taylor isa 
proper person to write such a book; he knows a good deal about 
the important personages in history, in art, and in science who 
dwelt in their respective times in Leicester Square ; he has the 
power of writing so as to interest his readers; and one may open 
his book without suspecting that it is a puff for Mr. Albert 
Grant—not, indeed, that there has been much exaggerated expres- 
sion about that gentleman’s really munificent act in the purchase 
and presentation to London of the gigantic back-yard and dust- 
heap, which was for so long a disgrace to the city and a boon to 
the comic papers ; while his offer to lay out the central enclosure 
of Soho Square, at a cost of £7,000, and to endow it with an 
}annual income of £150, has passed almost without comment. 
| There are certain writers of the neat and appropriate order 
|who might have taken up the Leicester-Square topic after a 
| fashion which would have rendered it supremely distasteful, and 
| we are very glad that Mr. Tom Taylor has got the start of them. 
|'There are some evidences of haste in the compilation of the 
|volume, as if the author were too conscious of the start; 
| but, on the whole, it is well executed and _ thoroughly 
|readable, and Mr. Tom ‘Taylor has done wisely in disdain- 
ling the vagabond-refugee element which has made so much 
of the history of Leicester Square in the present century, 
and concluding his historical chronicle with the funeral of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He begins it ‘* Before the Houses,” with a 
|sketch of London, according to the bird’s-eye view, known as 
Ageas’s ‘“ Civitas Londinum,” published in 1603, which is the 
earliest map which has come down to us. A fac-simile of the 
Leicester-Fields portion of this map, printed, probably for 
greater realism, but mistakenly, on paper of a dingy-brown hue, 
accompanies the book, and is followed by a fac-simile of 
Faithorne’s map of the same district, published fifty-five years 
|later; they are curiously-suggestive pictures, and Mr. Tom 
| Taylor says very truly of the first,—‘ There is so much in the 
map which brings Shakespeare to mind, that one is surprised not 
to find the Globe and the Red Bull, the Fortune and the 
Curtain playhouses as conspicuous as the Bull and Bear 
Gardens.” In Aggas’s map, all the country north of Charing 
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Cross and west of Chancery Lane: is still entirely devoted to 
country life and uses, and the Hospital for Lepers, dedicated to 
St. Giles, stood in the fields where, now stands Leicester Square. 
The history of the Square begins with Leicester House, which was 


puilt between 1632 and 1636, by Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, | 


whose voluminous correspondence, preserved among the ‘“ Sidney 
Papers,” is a history, in little, of his time, and of whose sons, Philip 
and Algernon Sidney, Leicester Fields hold many memories. 
There is a good sketch of the house of the Sidneys—the first on 
the Fields—at the opening of the Revolutionary struggle, when 
Mr. Tom Taylor peoples it with dramatis persone of the period, 
guests suitable to the different characters of the Sidney family 
ty; with the Intransigentes of the Revolution, as the asso- 
ciates of Algernon; with its more soldierly or politic, but less 
advanced and uncompromising adherents, for the comrades of 
Lord Lisle. Through all the terrible time that followed, Leices- 
ter House and Penshurst (whither two of King Charles’s children 
were sent), were in perpetual tumult; and the history of the 
Sidneys is full of romantic interest, public and private. Mr. 
‘Tom Taylor sketches it briefly, but lucidly; he has little sym- 
pathy with Algernon, but much with the poor old Earl, whose 
return to Leicester House, in his mournful solitude, after the 
Restoration, his brief interview with Charles IT., and his final 
retirement to Penshurst, he relates in one of the best-written 
among the historical passages of the book. In 1662, after Leices- 
ter House had been let to sundry ambassadors, Lord Craven 
hired it from Lord Leicester for the use of the unfortunate Queen 
of Bohemia, who is sometimes called ‘“‘The Snow Queen” and 
sometimes ‘*Queen of Hearts,” and who lived and died there, 
attended by the unswerving devotion of her preux chevalier, whose 
devotion to the daughter of King James began in his boyhood, 
and lasted to the end of his long life, for he survived his beloved 
lady many years. 

As the history of Leicester House becomes more modern, it 
grows crowded with more familiar names and images, and a 
flavour of crime attaches to it after the cheerful days of the clever 
Countess of Sunderland, the decorous John Evelyn, and Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, at the end of the seventeenth century, when a 
populous quarter had sprung up about it, and the motley char- 
acter of the inhabitants of the Fields was already established. 
The story of ‘*Tom of Ten Thousand,”—as the worthless 
Mr. Thynne whom Count K®énigsmarck killed, not much 
to anybody’s regret, was called,—with the Monmouth episode, 
is very well told; also that of Lady Ogle and ‘the proud 
Duke of Somerset,”—who must have been an egregious ass 
—and the creation of the Earldom of Northumberland 
for their third son. Between the Restoration and the Revolution, 
Castle Street, Newport Street, Cranbourne Alley, and Bear Lane 
had been built, and the Square, surrounded by houses, had 
assumed its present dimensions. Its centre was railed round, and 
regarded as handy for duels. ‘There Lord Warwick and Lord 
Mohun fought in 1699, and there was fought, in 1712, the duel 
which Thackeray has rendered doubly celebrated, in which the 
same infamous Lord Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton both fell. 
In 1698 Peter the Great came to England. We do not remember 
ever to have read a more graphic description of this eccentric 
savage than Mr. Tom Taylor's. A grand /éte was given to the 
Czar of Muscovy at Leicester House by Lord Carmarthen. Next 


| 


| guished for knowledge or love of science, but thither his charming 
| niece, Catherine Barton, attracted all the famous wits of the age of 
| Anne and the first George—dull Sovereigns of a brilliant time—and the 
| women whom their admiration has immortalised.” 
| Then comes a long list of the great names of the time, after which 
_ the author rambles into a delightful chapter about Newton and 
his niece, ranging far from Leicester Square, but returning 
|to tell us how, later on, Dr. Burney and “ Fanny” lived in 
| the “Fields,” and Evelina was written in St. Martin’s Street. In 
|a chapter headed “The Pouting-place of Princes,” we find a 
| merciful and softened version of the coarse, vulgar, inhuman, 
detestable history of the family relations between George I. and his 
| son and successor, and those between George II. and ‘“ Sheep- 


| faced Frederick” (who died Prince of Wales) at Leicester House, 


between which and Savile House—whose final destruction by fire 
the present Prince of Wales witnessed in 1865, when the house 
of his ancestors had been turned into a music-hall and a restau- 
rant—a communication had been made. The story of the Royal 
Family is a sorry one, disgusting and contemptible, a blot upon 
the great memories of Leicester Square. Mr. Tom Taylor does 
well to tell it briefly; we are overdone with ‘‘ memoirs” of a 
period which oblivion best befits. He does not quote the well- 
known epitaph on Frederick, Prince of Wales, and he disputes 
the authenticity of the generally received account of the conduct 
of the King on the occasion of his son’s death. There is 
an amusing chapter on ‘‘ The Horse and its Rider.” Itis difficult 
to picture the familiar image of opprobrium and decay as the 
object of a city’s enthusiasm, and firmly believed by country 
populations to be made of solid gold. Then we come, with a 
sense of relief, after the dull and sullen wickedness of the royal 
chronicle, to the days when “ the life of him who best deserves 
the title of the founder of the English school of painting had 
Leicester Fields for its centre.” William Hogarth served his 
apprenticeship probably between 1712 and 1719 to Ellis Gamble, 
silversmith, in Cranbourne Alley; and in 1733, the same year in 
which his old master became bankrupt, set himself up under the 
sign of the ‘‘ Golden Head,” made of pieces of cork, cut, glued 
together, and gilded by Hogarth himself, in the last house bu 
two on the east side, afterwards the northern half of the Sab- 
lonnitre Hotel, and now replaced by the Tenison School. 
This is a delightful section of the book, full of life, spirit, 
appreciative criticism, and characteristic anecdotes; and the 
author does not confine himself to Leicester Fields, but strays 
away with Hogarth to Chiswick, to the great painter's quiet life 
there ; to the hurried journey back to, and the quick death, at 
the old house in the Fields. Sir Joshua Reynolds interests us 
much less,—his smooth, smiling prosperity rounds him off too 
much from view ; but that is a pleasant chapter which tells of the 
popular painter's life at No. 47, now Puttick and Simpson’s 
Book Auction Rooms, and retaining no traces of its courtly and 
famous occupant, during whose term of occupancy the Fields 
witnessed the horrors of the “Gordon” or ‘ No-Popery ” riots, 
when Savile House was gutted, and Burke made one of the party 
of volunteers who garrisoned the ruins, 

After Sir Joshua’s time, Mr. Owen takes up the story with a 
deeply interesting account of Dr. Hunter, his scientific works, 
and his Museum; and then Mr. Tom Taylor tells us of other 
famous surgeons in the Square, of Cruikshank and Charles Bell. 
Ile concludes his work with an amusing list of all the 





on the list of royal guests comes Prince Eugéne, the “ great cap- 
tain,” an ugly, yellow, wizened, humpy little man, with an intense 
abhorrence of peace, but to whom no portion of the discredit 
which attached to Marlborough at this time (1712) adhered, Mr. 
Tom ‘Taylor records how Prince Eugéne and Dean Swift were to 
have met, and have “a sober meal” together, but the meeting never | 
took place. Swift was at his zenith of literary production and | 
political influence in 1718, ‘‘ when,” says the author, ‘ Leicester | 
Fields may be proud of the chance which sent him thither for | 
lodgings, in the year of his most incessant and jubilant activity.” 


| 


With the literary and artistic “illustrations” of the “ Fields” the | 
author's sympathies are strongest ; he wanders away into a most | 
happy and laudable irrelevancy, & propos of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
afterwards of Hogarth. He is evidently vexed by the indifference , 
or the ignorance of Londoners concerning Newton, whom he | 
describes as “ the highest of all human intelligences until now,” 
for, he says,— 

“ Now that the connection of Newton with Leicester Fields has been 
commemorated by his bust, the fact of his having spent the last sixteen 
years of his life in a house adjacent to the Square has a better chance of 
being borne in mind by those who pass through the now dingy purlieus 
of St. Martin’s Street. In 1710 the region was good enough for envoys 


and high official personages. And to this house not only did Newton | 
ed of residents or visitors most distin- | 


draw all that London contain 


‘Shows ” which have enlivened the historic precinct, from Sir 
Ashton Lever’s “ Holophusikon,” which claimed to embrace the 
whole of nature, to Wyld’s Great Globe, a hideous structure, 
which we can all remember, and whose removal preceded the era 


| of desolation now happily at an end, 


GEORGE'S GENEALOGICAL TABLES.* 
Tue utility of such a work as Genealogical Tables prepared for 
the companionship of Modern History must be so generally 
admitted, that our remarks need scarcely go beyond criticising 
its shortcomings and suggesting some improvements. It is so 
important, that a work of this nature should be accurate and well 
arranged, not only as being a sort of authoritative text-book to a 


| comprehensive history, but also a source to which the inquirer 


may turn for assistance, that no excuse is needed for pointing out 
defects which elsewhere it might be hypercritical to notice. 

It is somewhat strange that the want of a handy set of gencalogics 
should have been allowed to remain so long unsupplied, for they 
really are to history almost what maps are to geography. ‘They can 
contain, of course, nothing new in the shape of actual information, 





* Genealogical Tables Illustrative of Modern History. 


By Hereford B. George, 
M.A., F.B.G.8. Oxford and London: Macmillan and Co. 74. 
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but their contents being distributed over the whole area of history, 
their merit rests in a judicious selection and arrangement of the 
genealogies as best adapted for the purposes of modern history. 
English histories hitherto have contained only English pedigrees, 
omitting almost always to show in a tabular form the alliances by 
marriage with the families of European States ; and so also the his- 
tories of distinct periods or individual reigns, worked out by various 
authors, only contained genealogies sufficient to illustrate their one 
section of history. Other Genealogical Tables have been published, 
but we know of none that may rival these in their useful and con- 
venient form. There is Betham’s work, which gives the pedigrees 
of all mankind, from Noah to the royal nobility of England, 
invaluable for occasional reference, but so bulky as to require 
a table for itself; whilst pedigrees like those in Haydn's 
Dictionary of Biography are too superficial and list-like to be of 
much value. 

Mr. George says that these Tables, being intended for historical 
study, omit many names which will be found in complete genealo- 
gies, such as those of children who died young, and occasionally 
of wives taken from obscure families. It may not, perhaps, be 
necessary to insert the names of children who died young, but it 
would have been as well to fix some limit of age before excluding 
them in toto, for we notice in one place that James, Count of La 
Marche, is represented as having no children, but it is generally 
supposed he left a daughter, who lived at least long enough to 
secure a husband. But we cannot admit that it was unnecessary 
to include the names of wives taken from obscure families, for 
their offspring very often turned out to be anything but 
‘obscure,’ and in such cases it would be a natural wish to 
trace the descent on the mother’s side, as well as on the 
father’s. Mr. George has gone’ even beyond this, and in 
more than one case where a second wife has been omitted on 
account of her obscurity, has made it appear that the children were 
by the first wife, instead of by the second. In other cases, where 
a man has been married twice, the name of neither wife is given, 
so that we are led to the conclusion either that the children, like 
Topsy, never had a mother, or that they were all born of one 
and the same mother ; and there is, consequently, no clue to show 
the family, on their mother’s side, from which these children 
sprang. For instance, Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, is repre- 
sented as having married Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt, but 
it is not shown that he had been previously married to Margaret 
Stafford, by whom he had several children; nor is it shown that 
his (second) wife, Joan, had been previously married to Robert 
Ferrers, by whom likewise there were children. In fact, a younger 
son of this Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland (by his first wife), was 
married to a younger daughter of Joan (by her first husband). 
Again, Prince Henry, who was killed at Viterbo in 1271, was 
the son of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, not by his second wife 
Sanchia, but by his first wife, Isabel Marshal, daughter of the 
Earl of Pembroke. There is no mention whatever of Edward 
IV.’s three daughters, Cicely, Anne, and Katherine, all of whom 
married and had children; so, too, Geoffrey and Arthur Pole, 
elder brothers of the famous Cardinal Pole, are omitted,—and 
they likewise married and had children. 

We observe that Mr. George does not, in certain instances 
where he might and ought to do so, show at a glance the actual 
relationship between, we will say, the children of the third or 
fourth generation of the Sovereign he is tabulating. We hold it 
an invariable rule that the horizontal lines representing each gene- 
ration should be equidistant. The unfailing observance of this 
matter is of great assistance, in enabling one to see at once the 
degree of relationship betwee the several descendants in each 
generation, and it would be a still greater help to the eye if these 
parallel lines were drawn darker. This has been well attended 
to in the genealogical tables which are prefixed to the State Papers 
of Henry VIIL.’s reign. 

It is so essential that the eye should catch without effort the 


actual names in each pedigree, that we think it well to omit | 


everything except the name itself and the date of death; should 
it be desirable to associate a name with some particular incident, 
a small red figure might refer the reader to a note in the margin 
(as Mr. George has done in some instances), and where a 
second title may be required to indicate who’s who, or where a 
marriage is shown and the name of the wife’s father added, such 
additions should be in red ink and smaller type. Mr. George is 
too fond of putting in memoranda underneath the names to 
strengthen identification, and consequently his Tables are too 
crowded, Such remarks as ‘‘ Renounced his claim to the throne,” 


‘¢Grand Master of Teutonic Order,” ‘* Turned Mahommedan,” | 


&c., are quite superfluous. 


Mr. George evidently anticipated some exception to be taken 
to his mode of spelling proper names, for he inserts the following 
explanation in his preface. ‘‘In respect of spelling, I have 
followed in general the common English usage, believing that to 
be the course most likely to render the Tables useful to students, 
But for English names before the Norman Conquest, I haye 
adopted, without alteration, the authority of Lappenberg ; while 
in the French Tables it seemed pedantic to write Lewis and Jane, 
since English usage is not decisive against Louis, and historiang 
in general use the form of Jeanne.” We have no objection to 
raise against the latter argument, and indeed wish Mr. George had 
observed it in other than the French Tables ; why, for instance, in 
the Tables where the connection is shown between the Royal families 
of Spain and France, should the spelling appear as Lewis of Spain, but 
Louis of France? So,too, with regard to Jeanne, in the French Tables; 
if Mr. George prefers that spelling to Jane, why does he not write, on 
the same page, Marie, and Isabelle, and Louise, in preference to 
Mary, Isabella, and Louisa? He even puts Margaret for Mar- 
guerite. Perhaps we ought rather to ask why, if he is so bent on 
Anglicising names we are accustomed to see in French dress, he 
should make an exception in favour of Jeanne, and then defend 
himself by saying that ‘‘historians in general use the form 
‘ Jeanne,’” whilst, at the same time, he is so vacillating as to 
insert in the French table showing the descendants of Hugh 
Capet a still further variety in the spelling,—thus, Jane, 
heiress of Toulouse; Jeanne and Joanna, of Orleans. Before 
quitting the subject of spelling, we must protest against 
Buccleuch being persistently written Buccleugh; it is not 
correct, and there is no authority for it. And what 
excuse can there be for writing ‘Mahommedan?’ In the 
Bourbon Table, the arrangement is such that the Duke d’Eng- 
hien, who was murdered in 1804, appears to be the son of 
Louis, Duke of Condé, who died in 1686. In the Valois Table, 
the addition of but two names would have shown the cousinship 
of Henri IV. with Marguerite de Valois, and rendered the group- 
ing complete. Marguerite de Valois was the grand-daughter of 
Francis I., and Henri IV. was the grandson of Francis I.’s sister, 
Marguerite ; but as the table stands here, the descent of Mar- 
guerite de Valois is traced on both sides from Philip VI., whilst 
her husband is made to drep from nowhere in particular, when, 
by simply inserting the names of his parents, his descent, and 
the connection with his wife’s family, might have been shown 
also. In like manner, there is an omission in the Spanish Table 
(Hapsburgs and Bourbons), which might have been readily sup- 
plied, and which would have borne some interest just now; we 
mean the descent of Don Carlos and Don Alphonso. Mr. George 
has stopped short in the pedigree on reaching their father’s name, 
and made no mention of the pretender who has been so prominent 
of late. 

To the names of Sovereigns, Mr. George has added the dates 
of accession and of death; to those of others, only the date of 
death; but as this is as often omitted as not, we are at a loss 
to understand the whim that inserted them in one place and 
not in another. There are, too, some careless mistakes or 
misprints in dates. 

Henry IV. died in 1413, not in 1412. 

The battle of Bosworth Field was fought in 1485, not in 1415. 

‘Thomas, Earl of Kent, was beheaded in 1400, not in 1430 ; he 
was succeeded by his brother Edmund (ignored by Mr. George), 
who died in 1407, when the title became extinct. 

Egbert, the first sole monarch of England, began his reign as 
such in 827, not in 802. 

Arthur, son of Geoffrey, and nephew of King John, died in 
1202 or 1203, not in 1213; whilst Geoffrey himself died in 1186, 
land not in 1182, as we find in Table III., nor in 1196, asim 
Table XXVI. 
| These errors are unpardonable in a work of this kind. 

If we have been able to detect so many shortcomings in our 
necessarily partial examination of this work, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose there are others that have escaped our notice, and con- 








| sequently, we cannot repose in it all that confidence which we 


should like to give to a work whose appearance we were glad 
to welcome. Its want has been so long felt, that people will 
hasten to secure a copy, without inquiring too closely into its 
absolute accuracy. With all shortcomings, it remains a useful and 
a handy work, and for ordinary purposes it may fulfil its mission ; 
| but to those who desire to base their history on a strong founda- 
tion, we would advise them to procure confirmatory evidence, 
before trusting too implicitly to these Tables. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Handbook of Weather Folk-Lore. By the Rev. Cc. Swainson. 
Blackwood.)—This learned little compilation of “ proverbial sayings 
about the weather” supplies a curious proof of the power which the 
imagination exercises over the mind. There is hardly a single day in 
any one month of the year, that has not got some strange belief attached 
to it concerning the prognostic which it is supposed to afford of the 
weather of the ensuing season or year. Take, for instance, St. Matthias’s 
Day (February 24) :—“ If St. Matthias does not break the ice he has 
Jost his axe, and the ice will remain unbroken till St. Joseph comes 
(Mareh 19).” Then, again, the last three days of March seem to have 
avery ill-repute. They are called, in Scotland et least, “borrowing 
days,” March being supposed to borrow them from April in order that 
he may extend his power the longer. One version of the proverb on 
the subject runs thus :— 


“ March borrowed from April 
Three days, and they were ill; 
They killed three lambs that were playing on a hill.” 


Curiously enough, a legend, embodying the same idea, is current both 
in Andalusia and in the South of France, where the conditions of the 
sveather must be entirely different from what they are in Scotland. So} 


ie 


- e i—_ 
wo hav “J'ai passé Mars et Marsillon, 


Sans qu'il m’en ait couté ni vache ni taurillon.” | 


Those coincidences are the more curious, because they scarcely admit, 


| sit were heard vowing vengeance against the d, and naturally 
gave a verdict which was annulled by the authorities at home, as being 
“in direct contradiction to the evidence brought before the Court.” 
| Another of these remarkable distributors of justice sentenced a man 
ja his first trial to seven years’ imprisonment, and being ordered to 
reconsider their finding, acquitted him, on the ground that the man- 
slaughter of which he was accused (he had killed an officer who grossly 
insulted his wife) was “justifiable homicide.” Altogether, Colonel Stuart 
| has good reasons for thinking that courts-martial are not quite certain to 
| dojustice. He thinks better of the West Indies than most men who have 
lived there, not agreeing with the old officer who, when asked whether 
| it were better to drink wine or water, answered :—“ We embarked about 
thirty officers. I should say half were water-drinkers, and half wine. 
| The water-drinkers are all dead, and I am the last of the wine- 
drinkers.” His own experience was quite different. His regiment in 
eleven years lost not more than five officers and two hundred and 
eighty-three men, many of the latter by violent deaths. Anothor 
opinion may have some value. An Irish convict, he tells us, may be a 
good man, an Englishman a tolerable one, but a Scotchman is sure to 
be “a ruffian of the vilest description.” Our author is of mixed Scotch 
and Irish descent. He adds some practical chapters, to which his long 
experience—the experience of a man who evidently took great interest 
in his work—gives much value. Altogether, the book is well worth 
reading. 
The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
By Samuel Smiles. (Strahan.)—Mr. Smiles’s former book on the 





as do the coincidences of language and mythology, of being referred to| Huguenots, which seoms to have takon, as indeed it deserved, an 


a common origin. We cannot suppose them to have come from beliefs 
and sayings current in the original abodes of the Aryan race. Another 
singular circumstance is that, though the change of style must have set | 
all the prognostics wrong, they still retain a certain hold. Such general 
predictions as infer the general character of one season from that of the 
season which precedes it, or of the whole year from one season, or of a 
geason from the way in which it begins, have more plausibility about 
them, though we never could find them very exactly verified by experi- 
ence. Indeed, they do not agree with each other. Possibly they would 
be less true if they did agree. Very likely the Englishman may be 
right when he says, “ A wet spring,—a dry harvest ;” and the Russian 
also in his proverb, “A fine spring is good for everybody.” Here, 
again, we may have a conflict of insular and continental experiences in | 
the English :— 

“A dry summer never made a dear peck,” 
as compared with the German, 

“Happy are the flelds that receive summer rain.” 
Close to this we find a well-known quatrain, which is very consolatory 
to ns this year :— 

“When the sand doth feed the clay, 
England woe and well a day! 


But when the clay doth feed the sand, 
Then it is well with England.” 


The “sand,” it should, perhaps, be said, prospers in wet, the “clay” in 
dry seasons. The reason which Mr. Swainson quotes from Ray, “there 
is more clay than sandy ground in England,” is scarcely adequate. It 
may or may not be true. The fact is that a good harvest in the “clays” 
is, taking acre by acre, worth far more than a good harvest in the 
“sand.” 

Reminiscences of a Soldier. By Colonel W. K. Stuart, C.B. 2 vols, 
(Hurst and Blackett.) —This is one of the most curious pictures of mili- 
tary life that we have seen; the strangest medley conceivable of things 
horrible and things ludicrous, stranger than any novelist has ever put 
together, and yet bearing in the very style of the narrative the strongest 
evidence of its truth. Colonel Stuart entered the service nearly fifty 
years ago, being then just fifteen, and as he tells us, such a child in 
appearance, that his first public appearance in uniform caused so much 
ridicule as kept him a prisoner to barracks for a month. He served for 
aconsiderable period in the West Indies, then in Jersey, then in Ireland, 





established place in English literature, described “their settlements, 
churches, and industries in England and Ireland.” In this volume he 
completes his subject, and as he has spoken of what befell the emigrant, 
so now he describes the fortunes of those who remained behind. It isa 
miserable story, though it is a story that ought to be told. “France 
was kept,” says a writer quoted by Mr. Smiles, ‘under a perpetual St. 
Bartholomew for about sixty years.” The forced emigration is said to 
have extended to about a quarter of million of persons, but this is only 
a small part of those who suffered. During these years, “more than 
1,000,000 Frenchmen either left the kingdom, or were killed, imprisoned, 
or sent to the galleys, in their efforts to escape.” Of course, the most 
striking and interesting part of Mr. Smiles’s narrative is the story of the 
“Insurrection of the Camisards.” After dreary records of the 
sufferings endured by an unresisting population, it is a relief to come 
upon a scene where men strike hard blows, and often not without 
success, in defence of liberty and life. The chapter entitled “The End 
of the Persecutions” brings to light some facts which are as curious as 
they are painful. They indicate not only the bitter and pitiless hatred 
which has always been so lamentable a feature of French history, 
whether ecclesiastical or political, but also the careless and almost 
equally cruel neglect of suffering which are often to be observed there. 
One would have thought that when a tardy repentance, roused, it must 
be said, to their credit, by Voltaire and his school, moved the rulers of 
France to repeal the bloody legislation of their predecessors, care would 
have been taken to release a// who were still left of the sufferers. But 
it was not so. In 1764 the poficy of the Revocation was reversed. 
Yet, as late as 1772, three galley-slaves were liberated who had been 
condemned to imprisonment for life for attending religious meetings ; and 
it was not till three years later that the last victims were unchained. 
One of them had been condemned to the galleys for life, “for 
contravening the edicts of the King concerning religion.” He had 
been a galley-slave for thirty years. His companion had worn the chain 
for an equal time. His crime had been the giving sheltor to a pastor, 
The climax of horror is reached, perhaps, when we read of a woman who 
was more than fifty years of ago when she was released. Sho had been sent 
to prison when she was but e¢ght, for having accompanied her mother to 
a religious service. One thing ought to be quite clearly understood, that 















and finally, in India, where he distinguished himself at the storming of | t2¢ Roman Chureb fully approved of theso proceedings. Most conclusive 
Jhansi, one of the best known events during the Indian Mutiny. Of all his | on this point are the words which Massillon employed thirty years 
reminiscences, the West Indian are the most characteristic and amusing, | “terwards, when he preached the funeral sermon of Louis XIV. Here 
though not without a very strong element of the tragic mingled with them. | ¥° bave the deliberate cae of erg gg feeling, set forth 
“Tom Cringle’s Log,” as well as more than one of Marryat's novels, | bY its most pee go vee in: orth too, d one who know 
give us very vivid, not to say astonishing, pictures of life in the West | all about the horrors of the sal oboe 8, not in the eae of 
Indies, but a novelist would scarcely venture on the realities which triumph, but after thirty oe ad given every opportunity for acalm 
Colonel Stuart describes. Where, in fiction, could one find the match and deliberate judgment. The profane temples are destroyed, the 
for Major Bunratti, who inspects the detachment attired in calico pulpits of seduction are cast on er ge gra eco agree are torn 
dressing-gown and straw hat; who makes half the men in barracks | fom their flocks. At the first blow dealt to it by Louis, oresy falls, 
drank by a bounty of twenty dollars, and then orders a man who is disappears, and is reduced either to hide itself in the obscurity whence 


insolent to him to be bound hand and foot and thrown intoa pond; who | st omg ions rion bear with it into foreign lands its 
als 3 . 


drives all the men wild by rousing them night after night to repel an , : ax . : 
imaginary enemy, till his subordinate officers are obliged to have the | A Latin-English Dictionary, adapted for the Use of Middle-class 
drum-heads smashed in, and finally dies of delirium-tremens? About| Schools. By John T. White. (Longmans. )—Other than “middle- 
flogging some edifying stories are told. ‘Three hundred lashes” was | class” echools may adopt this dictionary with great advantage. It is a 
@ common allowance in those days; and indeed, Colonel Stuart | work for which we have been long looking, and for which we can per- 
tells us of one old rascal who boasted of having received thirty-six ceive the greatest use. Every teacher of Latin who studios at all the 
hundred lashes. About courts-martial our author has a very decided | wants of his pupils knows how great the “dictionary ” difficulty ‘is. A 
opinion, not a little confirmed by recent events in the same latitudes, and boy of ten turned loose, so to speak, into one even of the i abridged ” 
as coming from an old soldier, peculiarly valuable. The obvious in- | dictionaries in common use, is fairly lost. After he has, with no small 
attention of the judges to the proceedings is bad enough ; but far more | difficulty, found his word, ho is utterly bewildered by the information 
scandalous is such a case as that in which mombors of a Court about to | which is supplied to him. First, very likely, he sees (in brackets which 
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a 
of course he does not understand) certain obsolete forms, such as Plau- which disclaims any obligation in the ruler to follow anything but his. 
tine perfects, ¢.g., as tetuli, which, if he be of an industrious turn, he | own pleasure in tho giving of such distinctions. That Mr. Godwin’s 
diligently fixes in his memory. Then he encounters a whole | translation may have its use, and of the kind which he intends, is pos- 
cohort of meanings. Despairing of making a right choice, | sible. We should have preferred acorrection of the Authorised Version, 
he probably fixes on the first that presents itself, which, 'and for exegetical purposes, a paraphrase. The fact is, that no skill 
being the literal meaning, is, in all probability, not the one} can make a translation of St. Paul other than obscure. Mr. Godwin’s 
which he wants. The attempt to solve the difficulty by vocabu- notes are very valuable, as is his analysis of the contents of the Epistle, 
laries cannot be called satisfactory. There is an enormous waste of | His treatment of the famous passage on predestination is specially to be 
space, and consequently of cost. To furnish every book with a | commended to the attention of those who are perplexed by it. 
vocabulary is to ensure a vast amount of repetition. Dr. White’s The Magic of Love. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant. 3 vols. (Samue? 
“‘Grammar-School Texts” are supplied with vocabularies which are Tinsley.)—Possibly, a lady is not bound to know the difference be- 
models of their kind, but they occupy, taking the whole series together, tween a barrister and a solicitor, yet ono is prejudiced against a novel 
an amount of space, and make consequently an addition to the cost, by reading on p. 8, that “(an eminent London barrister had absconded 
quite out of proportion to the amount of the text. The volume before us | with large sums of money entrusted to his care and management by 
—published, we may mention, at the moderate price of three shillings (it | jients.” Nor, as we proceed, do we find the prejudice unjust. The tale is, 
contains three hundred pages)—teachers of Latin will find exactly what | jy fact, absurd from one end to the other. A mysterious gamekeeper, who 
they want for lower forms, for all, we may say, but the head form, | talks French like a native ; a gloomy farmer, who is “one of the principal 
and that which stands next to it. All words not occurring in | eorrespondents of the Times,” and writes “ official despatches” in his study; 
the easier authors, all references to authors, and all non-Latin | an aunt, who reluctantly takes her orphan nieces into her house, and at the 
etymologies haye been omitted. In fact, the book is a good and | grt interview speaks of them as “ beggars and paupers,” are some of the 
well-arranged general yocabulary. Of course, by using it, more is left | aiaions robberies, conspiracies, abductions, figure among the inci- 
to the teacher to supply. But, if he is as well qualified as he ought to dents. Altogether, the Magic of Love is an utterly hopeless jumble of 
be, he will supply it without difficulty, and will, moreover, supply things trivial or things absurd, a tale of which the only good that we 
exactly what is wanted, and not, as do the dictionaries, a vast amount 











| can find to say is that there is no harm in it. 
of matter unnecessary, and therefore embarrassing. We hope that the Christianity and a Personal Devil. By Patrick Scott. (Pickering,)— 
title which it has been thought proper to give to the book will not | myis Jittle book is the work of an able and cultivated man, who holds 
prejudice any against it. It is quite as good for first-class as for middle- | +), gxistence of “ an uncreated spiritual power of evil” to be proved by 
class schools, though, of, course, in the latter it may be used throughout Scripture and by human experience ; and attributes much of the 
all the classes, unbelief, and the haziness and cowardice of belief, in our day, to the 
Grantley Grange: Benedicts and Bachelors. By Shelsley Beau- | want of faith in “a great evil being,” one who has the power of thwart- 
champ. 8 vols. (Tinsley Brothers)—It must be allowed that this | ing and undermining the work of God in men’s hearts,—the suggester 
writer, though he does not want literary ability, tries somewhat severely of those “thoughts which start up suddenly within us, like spectres, 
the patience of his readers. He describes country life with skill and j unbidden and unwelcome, and which are utterly unconnected with 
taste. Tho beautiful valley of the Teme, from one charming village | anything previously done or contemplated by the person whom they 
| 
} 
| 





of which he takes his pseudonym, is the scene of his story, if story it | yjgit,"—-which come “with a sort of fascination, as external in 
can be called. Its sconery, unsurpassed in England for richness and | jts origin as that exercised by one animal on another.” The 
depth of colour, is drawn with no unpractised hand. Art is discussed argument from the text of Scripture is not a difficult one, and 
with taste and knowledge. Tho rustics introduced are real country-| there is not much that is new in Mr. Scott’s prosentation of it, 
folk, and their talk, sometimes amusing and sometimes tedious, is though many points are well worked out, such as the difficulty of 
always faithful to its model. The sporting scenes are described with | giving any meaning to passages in which God is represented as wishing 
vigour, though they are not to be compared with such masterpieces as | to perform certain acts, and yet not performing them, if we deny the 
Major Whyte-Melville and Mr. Trollope can produce. But then three | existence of such an evil power. To readers who care for such discus- 
stont volumes of such descriptions want some connecting-thread of sions, however, the most interesting part of Mr. Scott’s work will pro- 
incident, or failing this, the characters must be real human per- bably be that in which he considers the meaning of the ultimate defeat 
sonages, Such they aro in Miss Mitford’s Our Village, of which | of the Spirit of Evil. That such a being can cease to exist he does not 
no one would weary, did it reach to ten volumes instead of | believe. When it is said that he who hath the power of death will be 
two. Wo cannot say that in Grantley Grange there are either inci-'| destroyed (Heb. ii. 14), the verb used means primarily “left unem- 
dents or character. There is, indeed, as the second title indicates, | ployed "; and Mr. Scott suggests, and we think we may say holds, that 
plenty of love-making ; but this is of a very pale and colourless kind, | jn the fullness of time, when Christ will gather all things to himself, 
no scene impressing itself on ovr memory, except, indeed, ono where | the Devil will be rendered helpless by the destruction of his works,—and 
the writer describes almost as many kisses as Catullus enumerates in his | the torment reserved for him will be the contemplation of his defeat, 
famous “ Queris quot mihi basiationes.” But no one can feel a shadow of | the sense of being eternally unemployed. There is a strain, however, 
interest in his heroes and heroines. The heroes ride well to hounds, | running through the book which gives it a higher value than any 
and the heroines are very pretty, and the villages are very neatly orna- | which can come out of such speculations. The writer is vividly im- 
mented when the wedding-day comes, and that is almost all that can pressed himself with the conviction that the distinct realisation of the 
be said of them. Still, “Shelsley Beauchamp” shows quite enough | constant thwarting and opposition of a great malevolent power, on the 
ability to warrant us in hoping that we may see something else from | watch for his destruction and ruin, nerves 2 man for the highest work 
his pen. One criticism on a description we will venture. Would a | of life, and enables him to shake off dejection and despondency, and to 
room at a hunt-dinner, occurring some time towards the latter end of | rouse himself to the call of Christ, as nothing else can. Aman who has 
April, be adorned with “ evergreens and ferns”? Would these be old | arrived at a strong personal conviction of this kind, while conscious of 
fronds or new ? the many objections to his view, and of the difficulties which surround 
The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. A New Translation, | the whole subject, is always worth listening to. 

with Notes, by John H. Godwin. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Professor Flora Cheviot: a Novel. By Anna M. de Jongh. (Morgan and 
Godwin explains that his translation is intended for exegetical purposes. Hebron.)—This is a harmless, not very intelligible story, written in 
He wants to make the language of the Epistle as plain to those “ac- long and involved sentences. It is well-meant, but not interesting, and 
quainted only with modern English” as he supposes it to have been to| tho moral is more comprehensible than the narrative, which is not 
its first readers or hearers, probably familiar as they were with | gosirable in a novel. Miss de Jongh has tried to walk at a stage 
Hebraistic Greek. On this principle, he makes it a really “ new trans- | o¢ hor literary life to which the proverbial creeping would have been 
lation,” while willingly allowing that the Authorised Version might be | 4), only suitable method of progression. A short story in a minor 
satisfactorily amended with fewer changes. One feature of his work magazine is the utmost which we find indicated as within her ability 
is the disuse of accepted theological terms; “Gospel,” for instance, by the present specimen. 

becoming ‘“ Good-message,” “ righteousness ” “ rightness,” and “ grace” ‘i 











“favour.” It is not easy to determine whether this practice is bene- Ses Boop gesces 

4 17 ‘rv n r TIE 
ficial or otherwise. It is true that a number of prepossessions, pre- f UBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
judices, or even errors cluster about these old-established terms. But Academic Progressive Reader, 6th Book, for Girls, 12M0 ..scccssseseeeees (Collins) 2/0 
what shall we say of their substitutes? Take the word “rightness” Armytage (Mrs.), Milly aie, a Tale of the Louies Poor, sou ane = 

A " : nok a Arnold (T.), Sermons with Essay on Interp. of Scripture ... ves urner) 7 
as an example of them. As a matter of fact, the word is not used in Banks Q. 8), Three Indian Heroes, Carey, Lawrence, & Havelock (W.C.0.) 1/6 
English to denote the conception which the word “righteousness ” is aes Sok, Saws ee one Thue. Sor Students, cr 8vo Aree a 4 
Ng ° ° e ° ila’ ir < ist , 12mo. 0c 

used to denote. No man would dream of speaking of his neighbour's aon as Gasman tsa % Seen be. “aes (Possanere t Alabaster) 2/0 


rightness, if he wished to express that he was a just and good man. The | Clowes (J.), Life and Correspondence, edited by Compton, er 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 

: ° . ts a. . Coleridge (S. T.), Specimens of his Table-Talk, cr 8vo .. ..(Routledge) 1/6 

old word may have something conventional in its signification, but the | H:anvers (N.), Elementary History of Art, er 8vo..... : + 
igni ing ake * fs ad : F Demosthenes, Select Private Orations, with Euglish Notes (Camb. Warebouse / 

= week signifies nothing. Or take “ favour. . Here ad havo e word Edgeworth (M.), Moral Tales, 38; Popular Tales, 3s ; Tales, &c., 10 vols (Bohn) 30/0 

of full significance, but are we better off by substituting it for “ grace”? | Rawards(A. B.), Hand and Glove, a Novel, cr 8vo.. .(Ward & Lock) 2/0 

Edwards (Mrs.), Morals of Mayfair, a Novel, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 2/0 









oneee 




















“ m tae 2 nese . *¢ . 

‘Favour has ordinarily bg certain sense of partiality about it, want of Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), History of a Peasant, 1789-92, s (Ward & Lock) 5/0 

discrimination in the giver, want of worth in the receiver. When a/| Gamgee (J.). Treatise on Horse-Shoeing and I 8vo. (Long ) 7“ 
i i istincti ; 5. B.), » Sci , and Revelation, cr 8v0 ......... ngmans 

man speaks of having received some distinction “ by the favour of his Br ator He Oy oe cone engin gpl (Ward E Look) in 
urray 





Sovereign,” his language has something of the adulatory spirit in it, | Handbook for Travellers in Yorkshire, 12mo 
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Hope (A. R.), The Day After the Holidays, cr 8vo 


Orig. Lists of Persons of Quality, 1600-1700 (Chatto & Windus) 38/0 


eeeeee(Nimmo) 3/6 


ae 5/0 





Hotten (J P Geosraphy of British History, 12mo 


ak W.), Fragmentary Illus. of 


— m (Bp. 
Jacobson (TP. je, Divided into Sections, CF 8V0 «.....+- 


tionary Bi 
Toth, Introdu 
Lytton (Lord), Alice, 


Pearson = the 
BTW. C.), The Book of Table-Talk, cr 8vo...... 
Safely Married, by Author of Caste, 2 volscr8vo . 
Scenes irom _ 
Atlas 0’ 
cance (C. H.), The Interpreter, &c., 4to 
A.), Free 


Tuck (R.), Wi 


Book of Common Prayer...(Murray) 5/0 
(Cambridge Warehouse) 6/0 
ction to German Language, Part I., 12mo ............... ..(Menzies) 2/6 
Knebworth yo er 8vo o a -* = 

-English Pronouncing Dictionary, on Basis of Nugent, 18mo(Tegg) 1/0 
New French - Greed, Analysis of, by W. H. Mill, 8vo (Cambridge Warehouse) 5/0 


J.), Manual of Civil Engineering, cr 8vo...... 


Life of Nehemiah, 18M0 ..........00000++- (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Physical and Political Geography, 4to 
Spurgeon (C. H.), The Interpreter, &C.. 4tv ...+.+.+..-+0; (Passmore & Alabaster) 25/0 
Thompson (J. Phosphorous in Med. and its Use in Neuralgia (Lewis) 

ithin the Wicket-Gate, roy 16m0............0.+...(J. Clarke and Co.) 


£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 
-(Routledge) 3/6 





-eceeeeee(GTiffin & Co.) 16/0 


wens ..(Routledge) Subscriptions, payable i 







evvonsvnnsnenayeed (Collins) 3/6 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in 


| by post, 64d. 


7/6 


(Harrison) 





War-Oflice List, 1874, 8vo. 
‘Warne’s Juvenile Drolleri 
White, Grammar-School Texts, 


Wilson (W.), Family Prayers for Five Weeks, cr 8vo 


es, Nine Niggers More, with Music... 
St. John’s Gospel, 18mo 
Wilkinson (J. B.), Mission Sermons, 32 Plain Sermons, 3rd 8 


(Warne & Co.) 
.(Longmans) 
... (Masters) 

(Elliot) 







SAaSae 
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To SuBscRIBERS IN THE UniTEp Srates.— The Annual Subscription'to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 


gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 


Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Internationat 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


n advance, may commence at any time. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and 


advance, postage included. Single copy, Gd.;: 


To ADVERTISERS.—7°¢ insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET 


STREET, TEMPLE BAR. FOU 


NDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious: 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is 
VACANT, in consequence of the death of Dr. Heimann. 
Candidates for the appointment are requested to send 
their applications and testimoniuls, on or before 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 83rd, to the undersigned, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August 17th, 1874, 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1874-5. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will commence on THURSDAY, October 1. Intro- 
ductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by Dr. F. T. Roberts, B.Sc. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (including the Department of the Fine Arts) 
will begin on MONDAY, October 5. Introductory 
Lecture, at 3 p.m., by Professor G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 
Introductory Lecture for the Department of Fine 
Arts, the same day, at 4.30 p.m., by Professor E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (in- 
cluding the Department of the Applied Sciences) will 
begin on MONDAY, October 5. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen will REOPEN on TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 22. 

Prospectuses of the varions Departments of the 
College, containing full Information respecting Classes, 
Fees, Day, and Hours of Attendance, &¢., and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and other 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Com- 
petition by Students of the several Faculties, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibi- 
tions, and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes 
(Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be 
held at the College on the 24th and 25th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1874. 


USversiry COLLEGE, LONDON, 





SCHOOL. 
Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Muster—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, September 22, at 9.30 a.m. The School 
Session is divided into three equal Terms. Fee, £8 per 
Term, to be paid at the beginning of each Term. 
Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Draw- 
ing, extra. 

Extensive additional buildings, including spacious 
Lecture-rox ms for the Classes of Chemistry and Ex- 
perimental Physics, have recently been completed for 
the use of the Pupils attending the School. 

A Playground of about two acrea in extent, including 
Several Fives’ Courts, is attached to the School. 

cesigline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment. 

A monthly report of the progress and conduct of 
each pupil is sent to his parent or guardian. 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Mid- 
land, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets 
are granted at half-price to pupils attending the School. 

A Prospectus, containing full information respecting 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, with 
other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1874, 

EY. F. J. NELLEN, B.A., 4 Belmont, 
Brighton (late Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Cambridge), PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. 
Terms, 85 guineas a year. 











i TNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON | 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Principal and Classical Tutor, E. 8. Beesiy, M A., 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice - Principal and Mathematical Tutor, J. J. 
WALKER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the 
Hall and reside under collegiate discipline. Some 
of the sets of rooms are now vacant, at rents varying 
from £12 to £48 for the Session. Satisfactory references 
will be required by the Principal from all Gentlemen 
desiring to be admitted into the Hall. 

The HALL will REOPEN on the 5th of OCTOBER 
next, the day on which the Session of the Faculties of 
Arts and Laws and of Science will begin at University 
College, in close proximity to which it is situated. 

Scholarships—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 
per annum each, tenable for three years by students 
residing in the Hall, one being awarded every year to 
the candidate a in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. 

Prospectuses containing further information may be 
obtained on written application, addressed to the 
Principal, or to the Secretary, at the Hall. 

September, 1874. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
8.E.—The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 and 1875 
will commence on THURSDAY, the Ist OCTOBER, 
1874, on which occasion an Address will be delivered 
by Mr. MacCorMAC, at Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 
for the first year, a similar sum for the second, £20 
for the third, and £10 for each succeeding year; or, 
by paying £105 at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Honorary Consulting Pbhysicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. 

J. Risdon Bennett. 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le Gros 

Clark. 

Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, 

Dr. Murchison. 

Obstetric Physician—Dr. Barnes. 
Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Syduey Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. 

MacCormac. 

Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Liebreich. 
Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Stone, Dr, Ord, Dr. J. Harley 

Dr. Payne. 

Assistant-Obstetric Physician—Dr. Gervis. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. F. Mason, Mr. Hy. Arnott, 
Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 

Dental Sargeon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 

Assistant-Dental Surgeon—Mr. W. G. Ranger. 

Resident Assistant-Pbhysician—Dr. Turner. 

Resident Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. McKellar. 

Apothecary—Mr. R. W. Jones. 

Medicine: Dr. Peacock and Dr. Murchison. Surgery : 
Mr. Sydney Jones and Mr. MacCormac. Genera] Patho- 
logy: Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical Physio- 
logy: Dr. Ord and Dr. Johu Harley. Descriptive 
Anatomy: Mr. Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Wag- 
staffe. Anatomy in the Dissecting-room, Anatomical 
Lecturers: Mr. Rainey and Dr. RK. W. Keid. Practical 
and Manipulative Surgery: Mr. Croft. Chemistry and 
Practical Chemistry: Dr. A. J. Bernays. Midwifery: 
Dr. Barnes. Physics and Natural Philosophy: Dr. Stone. 
Materia Medica: Dr. Payne. Forensic Medicine and 
Hygiene : Dr. Stone and Dr. Gervis. Comparative Ana- 
tomy: Mr. C. Stewart. Ophthalmic Sergery: Mr. 
Liebreich. Botany: Mr. A. W. Bennett. Dental Surgery: 
Mr. J. W. Elliott. Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy : 
Dr. Payne. Morbid Anatomy and Practical Pathology: 
Mr. H. Arnott. Mental Diseases: Dr. Wm. Buys 


Williams. 
T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 


LD HOVE-HOUSE SCHOOL,. 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 
after the Six Weeks’ Summer Vacation, during which 
he is having his house greatly improved, by the erec- 
tion of an entirely new roof, and the repairing and 
decorating of the whole house, inside and out. He 
has already greatly enlarged the accommodation of 
the house, by the addition to it of a large and lofty 
dormitory, over his Schoolroom, with a Tutors’ room 
attached to it. 


R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


OTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, Jermyn Street, London. The 24th 
SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, the 1st October. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Dever i E. 














COLLEGE, 


President—The Right Hon. EarL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late 
Scholar of Ch. Coll, Cambridge. 

A liberal education for Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition-fees from 10 to 15 guineas perannum. Board 
in the Mead Master's House, £40 per annum. 
The College will REOPEN on September 19. 
Apply to the Head Master or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General Education of Ladies, and for granting Certifl- 
cates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 


Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
Visitor—The Lorp Bisnor of Lonpon. 
Principal—The Rey. J. Lu. DAviEs. 

The Classes will REOPEN for the MICHAELMAS. 
TERM on Monday, October 5th. Individual Instruction 
is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Special 
Classes are formed for Greek and Oonversation in 
Modern Languages. Boarders are received within the 
College walls by Miss Wood. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to Mise 
PARRY, 58 Wimpole Street, W. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








r= ’%s COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For Girls from Five to Fourteen. 
The Classes will OPEN for the MIOGHAELMAS 
TERM on Monday, September 28th. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss 


PARRY, 58 Wimpole Street, W. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





OME in a Country Parsonage offered 

to an EDUCATED LADY, under 35, musical, 

who will share family duties with a Olergyman 

recently widowed. No salary. 

Address, “HEAD MASTER,” Coopers’ School, 

London, E. 

TANTED, by a Retired Soldier (Life 

Guards, on pension), with twenty-four years” 

od carasien, a SETUASES « oS. Hall 

orter, Lodge Keeper, or any p of trust; or charge 

of chambers or ~~ by self and wife. Nochildren 
Is able to give the highest references. 








Any farther information required will be afforded by 
Mr. WHITFIELD. 


Address, “J. S.,” 183 Copenhagen Street, Islington. 





' 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTse Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








THE USE OF THE 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH 
‘The Delight of the Laundress, Always Secures 


The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
AN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 





New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from deeay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Y'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by acompetent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” — Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W ae MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
ern: on the circumference of the body two ioches 

low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. _ 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEUS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 








ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. | 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to lastfor 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


N APPIN and WEBB’S 
i Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 

are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 

uality.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 

nd, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 


London. 

APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 
12s, £19 5s.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London.—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-House 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 
wm AZZ 22 and WEBB’S 

PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 
‘Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 


and hasa ‘ee Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 


| Be 4-42. and WEBB, 
Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 
76, 77,and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’'S 
\ RACING COMPANIONS, 
Sherry Flasks, Luncheon Baskets, Luncheon 
Cases, Oak Champagne Buckets, Champagne 
Knives.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


EA AND PERRINS’' SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
—— the appetite and aids digestion. 

nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS,—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 wards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


OHN BURGESS and SON'S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


| Sat A and WEBB’S 









































McCALL'S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-Ib. and 4-Ib, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively. 
“Met with universal approval."—TZimes, April 23, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 
J. McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 











Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
| the world. 





IDLAND RAILWAY,— 
imi TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874, 
rangemen' or the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rq- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in f f 
to En 31st hae song _— one eee ny Soe 
‘or particulars, see Time Tables and P. 
issued by the Company. a 
JAMES ALLPORT, 


Derby, May, 1874. General Manager, 


ESSRS. GURNEY, ARMY AGENTS 
and ACCOUNTANTS, 6 Grosvenor Street 
Grosvenor Square. 4 


SS FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries 9 }OHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and ©O. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 ... £5,486,743 
Income for the past year ose eve ee 507,284 
Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the office. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817.— 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE BVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company} 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 























FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 

BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 

excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. ay be 

rocured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 

HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 


pc FLY is the acting ingredient 








in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holbora, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


. 

AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- 

perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 

original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 

103 6d, sept for stamps—AI.EX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag: 
rance, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVIUE 4 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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Dn. sesncunioned 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ddelton’s Money. By 


old cm Hay, Author of “ Victor and Van- 


1 My " 


” } 
quished. 3 vo! 
y Js show steady improvement in 
“Miss Hay’ movend finish of construction. ‘Old 


style, and in power ious story, cleverl 
‘s Money’ is an ingenious story, cleverly 
mye end very well carried out.”—Spectator, 


Safely Married. By the Author 


of “Caste,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
“+A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its 


OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 218. 

artis one of the best and most touching of Mrs. 

Oliphant’s novels.” 

Frances. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of “ Marquis and Merchant,” &c. 3 vols. 


Tae Trues.—“ ‘Frances’ is decidedly interesting: 
the style is crisp and racy, keeping the reader pleased 
as well as amused throughout. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Recently published. 


FABLES IN SONG. 


By ROBERT, LORD LYTTON, 
Author of “ Poems by Owen Meredith.” 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. 


“He has given new life, new form, new force to the 
fable, and the doing so must be pronounced a re- 
markable discovery, and a striking feat of literary 
originality.”"—Standard. 

“While we dissent tolerably strongly from some of 
the philosophy, that does not prevent us from recog- 
nising the originality, the good sense, the ingenious 
fancy of the poetry,—of which we would only add 
further that it has what so much modern verse lacks, 
acertain delightful aroma of literature, which adds a 
charm even to work that is distinctively imaginative.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“He has achieved 80 much towards the resuscitation 
of a neglected phase of poetry, by bringing into play a 
curious and refined observation, a poet's insight into 
nature, large gifts of felicitous expression, cultivated 
to a degree very unusual in these rough-and-ready 
days, and withal a deep human tenderness struggling 
out of an external crust of cynicism, that it is worth 
while to examine the secret of his success, and to 
trace the causes of his adventuring a path over which 
he was not so sure of a literary public to follow him, 
as if he had chosen to lead off in a classical, romantic, 
or even homely track."—Contemporary Review. 

“These two volumes, by Lord Lytton, have given us 
greater pleasure than any poetry which has been pub- 
lished for a long time back.,....They do fresh honour. 
to a famous name, and bear testimony not inferior to 
that which his former works have borne to ‘Owen 
Meredith's ' poetic powers. Judged by a high standard, 
these ‘ Fables in Song‘ have indeed faults which cannot 
be passed over, but they contain many pages of striking 
merit, finely imagined and finely written.’ '—7Zimes. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs, DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 





is 





| 





| 


FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J.C, and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. | 
te abs ccl Ari titeliates > essere ont } 
DIGESTION PROMOTED by | 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder | 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each, by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- | 
ampton Row, W.C., London. | 

See name on label. | 


ee Rie Pi, £82 (<n 
URES of old-standing ASTHMA, 

./ COLDS, &e., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Received from Mr. Robinson, Chemist, 
{rinity Street, Hull:— Your Wafers are really excel- 
‘ent in all affections of the Chest, old-standing Asthma, 
ind neglected Colds. They seem to act like a charm, 
Televing the phlegm, and giving sweet, refreshing 
, &e.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, and Rheumatism, they give iustant 
Sold at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box by all Druggists. 


| 










THE 


This Book supplies a com 


Index is add 


*,* Mr. Justice Grove 
Petition (January 26), 


quoted from an early proof 


“Must be admitted to fill an important gap, 
candidates and by election judges."—Athenwum. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s, 


ELECTION MANUAL: 
A Concise Digest of the Law of Parliamentary Elections. 


By L. P. BRICKWOOD, M.A., and HERBERT CROFT, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barristers-at-Law. 


} plete Digest of the Laws relating to Elections to date of publication, and records 
the results of all important cases up to the judgment in the Taunton Election Petition, 


just given. A ful¥ 


of this work in his judgment in the Taunton Election 


in which the Attorney-General was respondent. 
and will, no doubt, be extensively used, both by defeated 





London: VIRTUE and CO., Ivy Lane, E.C. 





TO 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 


INVESTORS. 


AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
SEPTEMBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 





(Established 1852.) 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





ECONOMICAL 


Designed to obviate entirely the o 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and 


a 


FREDxK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


ections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
urable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KITCHENERS. 





ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNIves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
» SPOONS, 24s to 40s; - 16s to 30s. 
PAPIER Micué Teka TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, &6s, 95s. 
FLectro TEA AND COFFEE S&Ts, from £3 10s to £24. 
DisH Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 658; Electro, £12. 
ELEcTRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, 
an LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LamPps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BronzeD TEA AND COFFEE Urns, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEA 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BatHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEpsTgADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CokNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—?2-light, 188; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TurNeRY Gooos, BrusHes, MATS, &c 
TOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 





CLocks— English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services | 


GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HOT-WATER FitTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 





ILLIAM §S& BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 

gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 

tions of his unrivalled Stock of 

Electro Plate. Table Cutlery. 

Britannia Metal Goods. Baths and Toilet Ware. 

Dish Covers. Beddingand Bed Hangings 

Hot-water Dishes. Iron and Brass Bedsteads. 

Stoves and Fenders. BedroomCabinetFurniture 

Marble Chimneypieces. Dining and Drawing-room 

Kitchen Ranges. Furniture. 

Lamps and Gaseliers. Chimney and Pier Glasses. 

Tea Trays. Turnery Goods. 

| Urns and Kettles. Kitchen Utensils. 

| Clocks and Candelabra, 

| With Lists of Prices,and Plans of the Thirty Large 

| Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 
Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman | 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the | 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway | 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- | 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. | 

PURE AERATED WATERS.—| 

7 ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, | 
Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and } 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. E LLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Souare. 














MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth, 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

TULN Hair thickened. 


H 


BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. | 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 





| 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 

Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’'S 

Travelling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, 

from Three Guineas Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 

with Registered Pockets, 20s and 21s; in Melton Cloths, 
42s. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side 

Novelties in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits 

of Regatta cloth, from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill 

materials, from 15s 6d. Knickerbocker and Play Suits, 

in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2is, Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 14s; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


POR LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL’S 
Superior Riding Habits, from Three to Eight 
Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Riding Hats, trimmed, 
from 2ls. Specialities in Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of 
configuration. Promenade and House Jackets, ex- 
quisitely shaped.—To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S 
several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 


| ny very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 


JOLLOWAY'S PILLS are admirably 

adapted for the cure of diseases incidental to 
females. At different periods of life women are sub- 
ject to complaints which require a peculiar medicine, 
and it is now an indisputable fact that there is none 








so suitable for such complaints as Holloway’s Pills. 
They are invaluable to females of all ages, young or 
old, married or single. They purify the blood, regulate 
the secretions, give tone to the stomach, correct all 
suspended functions, and clear the complexion, The 
first approach of disordered action should be met 
with appropriate doses of these Pills, Whilst taking 
them, no restriction need be placed over the patient. 
They contain nothing which can possibly prove injuri- 


ous to the system. They act by purifying the blood 
and regulating every organ. 
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NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


I. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL. 


IDOLATRY: a Romance. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “ Bressant.” 2 vols. post 8vo. [Short?y. 
Il. 
LISETTE’S VENTURE. 
By Mrs. RUSSELL GRAY. 2 vols. post 8vo. [ Shortly. 


WOMAN’S a RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. 


By PHILIP SHELDON, Author of “When George III. was King.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. [Vow ready. 


AILEEN FERREBS. 
By SUSAN MORLEY. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


“ Exceedingly good in style, interesting and simple in detail, and written with 
“an absence of mannerism and careful elaboration of plot which is very creditable. 
«+eeee Lhe whole book does great credit to Miss Mor!ey."— Vanity Fair. 

“As astudy of character ‘Aileen Ferrers’ merits a place apart from its innu- 
merable rivals...... Miss Morley's novel rises to a level far above that which 
cultivated women with a facile pen ordinarily attain when they set themselves to 
write a-story."—Saturday Review. 

“A singularly graceful story.”—Academy. 

“A work of decided cleverness and artistic power."—J/our. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 

UPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality 

kK.) of Divine Revelation, The Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with Addi- 
tions. 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of 
theology. Calm and judicial in tone, tully acquainted with the facts of the case, 
and scrupulously exact in stating the arguments of adversaries, no more formid- 
able assailant of orthodoxy could well be imagined, Whenever the history of 
Christian theology in the nineteenth century shall be written, a place of honour 
will belong. to the anonymous author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ ""— Westminster 
Review. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this lesrned and able work......This is the belief 
regarding the supernatural character of the events narrated in the Christian 
Seriptures) which we desire to commend to the reader's consideration, and we are 
glad to have so good an excuse for doing so as is afforded by the masterly examina- 
tion of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures contained in 
these volumes. So far as we know, it is an unparalleled specimen in the English 
language. It might have been a little condensed, but when we have said this 
much, we have only unmixed praise for the literary workmanship of this part of 
the volume...... The account given of the early Christian writers is a full mine of 
information on this subject, alloyed indeed with no small prejudice, yet so wonder- 
fully faithfal and comprehensive, that any error may be detected by the light of 
the writer's own searching and scholarly criticism.”"—Spectator. 

“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose 
discussions are conducted in a judicial method. He writes like an earnest seeker 
after truth, looking around at all particulars pertaining to his inquiries, and 
following up every question to its proper end. We have been struck with his 
complete mastery of the literature. He knows well all German and Dutch books 
relating to the criticism of the New Testament, as well asthe English ones. His 
scholarship, indeed, is apparent throughout...... Along with a wide and minute 
scholarship, the unknown writer shows great acuteness. He has the critical 
faculty in union with a calm spirit. Reverent withal, his volumes bespeak the 
serious notice of every one concerned about the records of religion.” —A/heneum, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s, 
HE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the Rev. JOHN 
CLOWES, M.A., Rector for Sixty-two Years of St. John's Church, Man 
ghester, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Edited from 
Materials collected by the late George Harrison, Esq., with the addition of other 
Documents and Information, by THEODORE COMPTON. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE NEW HALL at RAMSGATE.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 43d, for View—also for View and Plans of 

New Uhapel at Rotherhithe—* Scoti-Monasticon"—Archwology—High School, 

Newcastle—Modern Architectural Sculpture—Expenditure on Railways—Actual 

State of Sanitary Laws, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. About to 
remove to 46 Catherine Street. 








I 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 








BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 








*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT I. 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to ae may 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. i 





[oxpon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London 





Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £2¢. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to towu members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


PUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—Al 








AvuTHORS desirous of bringing their Works under the direct notice of the 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION, are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusual 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the principal Educational Estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom, and by this means introduce, in the most efficient way, 
all Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C, . 


—— ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON, 

This Evening, at 7, AMY ROBSART. Mr. Creswick, Messrs. H. Sinclair, Terriss, 
Wright, &c.; Miss Wallis, Mesdames Cicely Nott, Vaughan, &c.—And JACK- 
— E-BOX. Messrs. B. Wright, F. Evans, &c.; Mesdames Coveney, Vaughan, 

odson. 


JOLY TECHNIC.—ZITELLA, an Old Friend in a New 
Dress; or, the Sisters, the Supper, and the Shoe (a new Eccentricity, 
written by Dr. Croft), given by Mr. Seymour Smith, twice daily, at 4 and 9.—A 
RUN DOWN the THAMES, by Mr. King, at 2 and 8—The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, 3 and 7.30, daily—Many other attractions. Open 12 and 7, Admis- 
sion ls. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 


ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—A ppointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent— Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 


tables). 























PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 

72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 

56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 


CITY, 





Now ready, 8vo, 5s. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
London: J. Russe. SmitH, 36 Soho Square, 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE | for 
SEPTEMBER, 1874. No. DCOVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 
ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SotTH Dowxs.— 
Part 7. 
THE GREEK Foor. 
Tue DIsaPPointine Boy. 
PILCHARDS AND PILCHARD-CATCHERS, 
The StTorY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BRoTHER.— 





TO CHARLES SUMNER: IN MEMORIAM. By W. W. Story. 
{INTERNATIONAL VANITIES—VI. Diplomatic Privileges. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH R#ADERS. 

Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgb and London. 


_ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
SEPTEMBER. 





CONTENTS. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF EMIGRATION. By A. B. Mason. 
A NOVELTY IN FRENCH Fiction. By Lord Lytton. 
MORAL ASPECTS OF THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. By 
J. Allanson Picton. 
THE NORTHERN RANGE OF THE BAsQurs. By W. 
Boyd Dawkins. 
Mr. FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY OF History. By the Editor. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS, By W. Jolly. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, Chapters 1V.-VIII. By George 
Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





18mo, price 1s, free by post, 1s 2d. 
EW FRENCH-ENGLISH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the Basis of 
Nugent's, with many New Words in General Use; 
exhibiting the Pronunciation of all French Words in 
Pure English Sound, and giving the Parts of Speech, 
and Gender of French Nouns. By a MEMBER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 
*,* The cheapest French Dictionary in the world. 
London: WILLIAM TéeGG and Co, Pancras Lane: 
Cheapside. 


ONE’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
TABLE, and YEAR BOOK. Published this day. 
Parts I, and IL. price 1s each, 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








By the Author of “The Life and Times of Louisa, 
Queen of Prussia,” illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 
UEEN BERTHA (OUR FIRST 

CHRISTIAN QUEEN) and her TIMES. 
By E. H. Hupson. 
London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside, 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 


TERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 








RAGMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, from Manuscript Sources (Bishop Sanderson 
and Bishop Wren). Edited by WILLIAM JACOBSON, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





** Look here upon this picture, and on this.” 
Just published, price 6d ; post free, 7d. 
eagle PRESENT, and ENG- 
4 LAND'S FUTURE; or, Our Rock Ahead, and 
Our Sheet-Anchor. Two Pictures, respectfally 
dedicated to the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., &., &c. By JuNivS Repivivus. 
This is truly a ‘* Tract for the Times.” 
London: J. A. BRoo«K and Co., 232 Strand, W.C. 





ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as & 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, aud 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON and OO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 
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Pan. - naan 
CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


i th 10 beautifully executed Portraits and Scenes from his 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, - Plays, 7s 6d. 
ERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE 
8H 7ORKS, with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
) the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c.; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 


——— poSTHUMOUS WORK by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


ROLD’S (DOUGLAS) The BARBER’S CHAIR, and 
he HEDGEHOG LETTERS. Now First Collected. Edited, with Introduction 
ps Notes, by his Son, BLANCHARD JERROLD, With beautiful Portrait, engraved 


from his Bust. 











Small 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 


LINTON’S (Mrs. E. LYNN) TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. Sixth Editiou, with a New Preface. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


LOVE 
LOST FOR ; 
By M. E. BRADDON, 

Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &., &¢., 
In 3 volumes crown Svo, will be ready at all the Libraries on the 15th inst. 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, each complete in 1 volame crown Svo, red cloth extra, price 5s. 


FOLLE-FARINE. HELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville de 
IDALIA: a Romance. Vigne = 

CHANDOS: a Novel. PUCK; his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. A DOG OF FLANDERS, and other 
OECIL CASTLEMAINE'’S GAGE. Stories. 

TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and} STRATHMORE; or, Wrought by his 

Stray. Own Hand. 
PASCAREL: Only a Story. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 


ORIGINAL LISTS of PERSONS of QUALITY, Emigrants, 
Religious Exiles, Political Rebels, Serving-Men Sold for a Term of Years, 
Apprentices, Children Stolen, Maidens Pressed, and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700, With their Ages, the 
Localities where they formerly Lived in the Mother-Country, Names of the 
Ships in which they embarked, and other interesting particulars. From MSS. 
preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's Public Record Office, 
England. Edited by JOHN CAMpeN Horren, A very handsome volume, 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 700 pages, 38s. A few Large-Paper copies have been 
printed, price 60s. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 
BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. Second Edition. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feolscap 8vo, 7s. 
POEMS and BALLADS. Foolscap 8vo, 9s. 
NOTES on “ POEMS and BALLADS,” and on the Reviews of them. Demy 8vo, Is. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo, 10s 64. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON: a Tragedy. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 
The QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
ASONG of ITALY. Foolscap 8vyo, 3s 6d. 
ODE on the PROCLAMATION of the FRENCH REPUBLIC, Demy 8yo, 1s. 
UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. A Critical Essay. With Facsimile Paintings, Coloured by 
Hand, after the Drawings by Blake and his Wife. Demy Svo, 16s. 














POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AT 76. 


ASelection from our FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, a copy of which 
will be sent free for a stamp. 

ARTEMUS WARD'S COLLECTED WORKS. Portrait and Facsimile. 
ASSHETON SMITH, REMINISCENCES of. Coloured Illustrations, 
BECHSTEIN'S PRETTY as SEVEN. Richter's 98 Pictures, Gilt, 

BOOK of HALL-MARKS. By Lutschaunig. Illustrated. 

BOOKSELLERS: Their HISTORY. By H.Curwen. Ports. and Ills, 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 50 Illustrations. 

CLUBS and CLUB-LIFE in LONDON. By Timbs. 40 Illustrations. 
GOLMAN’S BROAD GRINS, &c. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
GRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, from 1835 to 1843, the complete Series, 

with about 2,000 Illustrations. 2 vols., each 7s 6d. 

OUSANS’ HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. 350 Illustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN’'S HOUSE. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 

FOOL'S PARADISE: 200 Funny Pictures, coloured, in 4to. 

FURTHER ADVENTURES in FOOL'S PARADISE. Uniform. 

GENIAL SHOWMAN. Adventures with Artemus Ward. [lustrated. 
GOLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. Emblematic gilt binding. 
GRIMM’S POPULAR STORIES. Cruikshank’s Plates, gilt edges. 
HALL’S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. Steel Plates. 

HISTORY of PLAYING-CARDS. 60 very curious Illustrations. 
HISTORY of SIGNBOARDS. By Hotten. Numerous IIlustrations. 
HUNT'S ROMANCES of WEST of ENGLAND. Cruikshank’s Plates. 
LIFE in LONDON. (Pierce Egan’s.) Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, complete. Bromley’s Illustrations. 
NAPOLEON IIL. from.CARICATURES. Numerous Illustrations. 
PLANCHE'S PURSUIVANT of ARMS. Illustrated. 

POE'S COMPLETE WORKS. Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles. 
RABELAIS, complete, with Variorum Notes and Doré’s Lilustrations. 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. Phiz’s 60 Illustrations. 

SHELLEY'S EARLY LIVE. By D.F.MacUarthy. Portraits. 

STORY of LONDON PARKS. Illustrations, coloured and plain. 
SUMMER CRUISING in the SOUTH SEAS. 24 Illustrations. 
SYNTAX’'S THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 83 coloured Plates. 
THEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. Portraits and Facsimiles. 
WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 Curious Plates. 
WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES. 

Steel Plates by Fairholt, and 400 Woodcuts. 


“LES MISERABLES.”—Complete in Three Parts. 
VICTOR HUGO’S FANTINE. Post 8vo, 
joards, 2s, 
VICTOR HUGO’S COSETTE and MARIUS. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


VICTOR HUGO’S SAINT DENIS and JEAN VALJEAN. 


Post S8yo, illustrated boards, 2s 6d. 





(House of Hanover.) 








illustrated 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 





SIGNOR CAMPANELLA'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT; 


an Autobiography. By GiusserprpeE MARIA CAMPANELLA. Demy 8yo, with 
Portrait, lis. 


“The autobiography is written in admirable English, and with much vivacity 
and force. The contrast of the quiet, placid, old-world life, which is described in 
the first book, with the turbulent and sorrowfal scenes through which the story 
passes to its close, have all the effect of literary art. It is no exaggeration to say 
that we have found the book most interesting merely asa story, apartfrom the new 
glimpses it gives behind the stirring scenes of the Italian Revolution.” —Duily News. 

“This book promises to be of unusual interest."—Court Journal. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS from the 


TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALTsRr Besant, M.A., 
Christ's College, Cambridge, Author of “ Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c 
8vo, 15s. 


“The author's pages never flag, narrative, verse, and criticism flow on bright, 
sparkling, and pellucid from the first sentence to the last, and they are as full of 
information as they are of wit.”"—Guardian. 

“ Mr. Besant has been fortunate in a subject that is at once attractive and 
original......We can only recommend the book to our readers, assuring them that 
some the chapters we have scarcely noticed are not the least fascinating, and that 
it will stimulate curiosity where it does not altogether satisfy it.’—Zimes. 

“An exceedingly witty and interesting book.”"— Vanity Fair. 

“Mr. Besant has made a witty and interesting book out of an excellent subject, 
and has shown that he possesses himself a large share of that quality of humour 
in which he claims the pre-eminence for the French nation.”—Suturday Keview. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty 


Thousand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THeresa YeELVERTON, Lady 
AVONMORE. 2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


Including Visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemité Valley, the Sandwich Islands, 
China and Siam, the Straits Settlements, Sarawak, the Indian Archipelago, 
Ceylon, India, &e. 

“ As we have observed already, the authoress is an adventurous and indefatigable 
traveller, and saw suflicient in the course of her wanderings to furnish material 
for a dozen ordinary books of travel. In the general scheme of her volumes, she 
sets a praiseworthy example to those merciless writers who reprint their prosy 
diaries verbatim. She skips all common-place bits of journeying from place to 
place, and only dwells upon the scenes that were best worth describing. She went 
quite out of the beaten track, and has much to tell that is fresh and new, aud her 
volumes make lively reading." —/’all Mall Gazette, 





THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Suggesting comparison with the highest of contemporary novelists.”"—Academy. 

“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoy- 
able. It is of surpassing interest.”—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Compton Reade's story, though resting on a plot of singular simplicity, 
will be found to be as replete with stirring interest as with genuine humour and 
artistic merit. Not only are the characters well conceived, but both in dialogue 
and action they preserve their consistency throughout the narrative, A more 
beautiful picture of pure girlhood than a it were diMcult to imagine. 
The character of that talented hypocrite Acts Latchet, the Methodist minister, who 
can wring tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is swelling with 
baseness, is drawn with surprising power. The strange complexity of his moral 
organisation forms a study in itself. ‘Rose and Rue'is a book which, from a 
literary point of view, has not been surpassed by any one novel of the present 
season.” —TZhe Queen. : 

“ Written in a brisk, epigrammatic style, with a great deal of bold colour; with 


not a single dull page, ‘ Rose and Rae’ is worthy of high praise.” —dicho. 


1. 
The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER, to which 
is added, * MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR.” By SypNey Mostyn, Author of 
“The Surgeon's Secret.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author of 


“ Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo0, 
“An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality which make the book 
pleasant reading throughout.”— Vanity Fair. 
* Pussie Smith, the pretty little American girl, is unfairly treated in not having 
a book all to herself, so naive and droll as she is, so imperious and good-hearted, 
and all that is contradictory and bewitching. When the reader's attention is 
aroused, it never slumbers nor sleeps any more until all the tale is told."—Zimes, 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. Bewicke, 


Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“One of the purest, freshest, and most thoughtful novels of the season."— 
Standard. 

“An able story....... Miss Bewicke has written an original, readable novel; and 
current topics, political, educational, and otherwise, are pleasantly and gracefully 
touched upon. The book is free from the least taint of vulgarity, and adds much 
to the author's already acknowledged fame as a writer.”"—Morning J’ost, 

“Th’'s book deserves to be read.”"—Vanity Fair. 

“A story of unusual excellence throughout.”"—Graphic. 


ELVIRA, Lady CASTERTON. From the 


Swedish of M. 8S. Scuwaktz, by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





Pablishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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FOURTH EDITION of = 

NATURE, for AUGUST 20th, containing 
Prof. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS to the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION at BELFAST, with Full Reports of 
the Proceedings. With this Number is given a Por- 
trait of Professor TYNDALL, engraved on Steel by 
Jeens, with » Memoir by Prof. Helmholtz. 

NATURE, for SEPTEMBER 3rd, contains 
Professor HUXLEY, “On the HYPOTHESIS that 
ANIMALS sre AUTOMATA, and its HISTORY,” 
with other Important Articles, 

Portraits of Messrs. HUXLEY, DARWIN, 
and FARADAY, have been given with previous 
Numbers of NATURE, and may still be had. Artist's 
Proofs, 5s each. 

NATURE, an ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
of SCIENCE, contains Contributions from the most 
eminent Scientific Men in all parts of the World; 
Letters to the Editor on Subjects of Scientific 
Interest, Proceedings of Societies, &c., and all the 
Scientific News of the Week. 

PRICE 44, EVERY THURSDAY. 


HISTORICAL COURSE 
SCHOOLS. 


Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Vol. I.—GENERAL SKETCH of EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Third Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 
Vol. II.—HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 
EpitH THOMPSON. Fourth Edition, 18mo, 2s 6d. 
Vol. ITIL.—HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 
MARGARET MACARTHUR, 18mo, 2s. 

Vol. IV.—HISFORY of ITALY. By the 
Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo, 3s. 

Vol. V.—HISTORY of GERMANY. By 
JAMES SIME, M.A, 18mo, 3s. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 

Old Bagiish History. By E. A. Freeman, 
D.C.L. With Five Coloured Maps. 3rd Edition, 
Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


SCIENCE PRIMERS’ FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Under the joint Editorship of Professors HUXLEY, 
ROSCOE, and BALFOUR STEWART. 
Primer of Chemistry. By Prof. Roscor, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. 3rd Edition. 18mo, Is. 
Primer of Physics. By Prof. Batrour 
STEWART, F.B.S. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 18mo, 1s, 
Primer of Physical Geography. By 
Prof. Getkiz, F.R.S. Illustrated. 18mo, 1s. 
Primer of Geology. By Prof. Grrx1e, 
F.R.S, Illustrated. 18mo, Is. 
Primer of Physiology. By Dr. MicnaEL 
Foster, F.R.S. Illustrated. 18mo, Is. 


Introductory. By Prof. Huxtry, F.R.S. 
In preparation. (And other Volumes.) 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 


Anatomy.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
ANATOMY. By St. GeorGg MIVART,F.R.S. With 
upwards of 400 Illustrations. 18mo, 6s 6d. 


Astronomy.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
with Illustrations. By Sir G. B. Arry, C.B,, Astrono- 
mer Royal. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

Astronomy.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By J. NORMAN 
Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram. New 
Edition, 18mo, 5s 6d. QUESTIONS on the same, 1s 6d. 

Botany.— LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With Illustrations. By Prof. OLIVER, 
F.B.S., F.L.S. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

Chemistry.—LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Roscoz, F.R.S8. With 
numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Lithograph of 
the Solar Spectra. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


Chemistry.—OWEN’S COLLEGE JUNIOR 
COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By F. 
JONES. With Preface by Professor RoscozE. New 
Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 

Logic. — ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 

GIC, Deductive and Inductive. By Prof. JEVONS, 
with —— Questions and Examples, and Vocabu- 
lary of Logical Terms. New Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


Physiology —LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 

PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By 
Professor Huxtey, F.R.S. New Edition. 18mo, 
4s 6d. QUESTIONS on the same, Is 6d. 

Physics.— LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. By Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. 
With Coloured Diagram and numerous Illustra- 
tions. New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d. 

Political Hoonomy for Beginners. By 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. With Questions. 
New Edition. 18mo, 2s 6d. 

Steam: an Elementary Treatise. By Joun 
Perry, B.E., late Lecturer in Physics at Clifton 
College. With numerous Illustrations, Examples, 
and Exercises. 18mo, 4s 6d 


FOR 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 
Two Parts. Part I., crown 8vo, 8s 6d, Second 
Edition. Part II., crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
ETYMOLOGY. By JoHN PEILE, M.A. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


Cicero’s Orations against Catilina. 
With Introduction and otes translated from 
Halm, with Additions. By Prof. WILKINS, M.A. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Cicero. The Second Philippic Oration. 
With an Introduction, and Notes translated from 
Karl Halm. Edited by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Cicero’s Academica. The Text Revised 
and Explained. By J. S. Remp, MA., Assistant- 
Tutor of Christ College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8 vo, 4s 6d. 


Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. With Com- 
mentary by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Vol. 1, crown 8vo, 7s 6d; or in 
Two Parts, 3s 6d each. 


Sallust. With English Notes. By C. 
MERIVALE, D.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The Catilina and Jugurtha may be had separately, 
price 2s 6d each. 


Tacitus. Agricola and Germania. A 
Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J. CHURCH 
and W. J. BroprisB. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. Separately, 2s each. A Translation by the 
same Authors, 2s 6d. 


Hints Towards Latin Prose Composi- 
TION. By A. W. Ports, M.A., Head Master of the 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


First Steps to Latin Prose Composition. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., Master of the Lower 
School, King's College, London. Third Edition. 
18mo, 1s 6d. 


Homer’s Odyssey, IX. to XII. The 
Narrative of Odysseus. With a Commentary. By 
Prof. Jcun E. B. Mayor. Part I. Feap., 3s. 


First Greek Reader. [Edited after Karl 
Halm. With Corrections and Additions by J. E. B. 
Mayor, M.A. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Greek for Beginners. By Josern B. 
Mayor, M.A., Prof. of Classical Literature in King’s 
College, London. New Edition. PartI.,1s 6d; Parts 
Il. and IIL, 3s 6d. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. With 
English Notes. By B. DRAKE,M.A. Fourth Edition. 
To which is Prefixed AASCHINES against CTESI- 
PHON. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Thucydides. The Sicilian Expedition. 
Being Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides. With 
Notes. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s, 


Attic Primer. Arranged for the Use of 
Beginners. By J. Wricut, M.A., late Head Master 
of Sutton Coldfield School. With Exercises. Crown 
8yo, 4s 6d. 


REV. BARNARD SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Arithmetic. For the Use of Schools. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. KEY, 8s 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. With Answers. Crown 
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lows:—Part I.,1s; Part IL, 1s. Answers, 6d. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For National 
Elementary Schools. 18mo. Or, separately:—Part 
I, 2d; Part Il., 3d; Part Ill, 7d. With Answers, 
18mo, Is 6d. KEY, 4s 6d. 

Examination-Papers in Arithmetic. In 
Four Parts, New Edition. 18mo, 1s 6d. The Same, 
with Auswers, 18mo, Is 94, KEY, 18mo, 4s 6d, 

School Class-Book of Arithmetic. 18mo, 3s. 
Or, Parts I. and IL., 10d each; and Part IIL, 1s. 
=" complete, 18mo, 6s 6d; or Three Parts, 2s 6d 
each, 

The Metric System of Arithmetic: its Prin- 
ciples and Application. With numerous Examples. 
Written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. Fourth Edition. 18mo, cloth, sewed, 3d. 

A Chart of the Metric System. For School 
Walls. Third Edition. On roller, 1s 6d; on roller, 
mounted and varnished, 3s 6d. With a full-length 
Metre Measure, aubdivided into Decimetres, Centi- 
metres, and Millimetres. Also, a small Chart, on 
eard, 1d. 

Easy Lessons in Arithmetic. Combining 
Exercises in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dicta- 
tion. Part I. for Standard I. in National Schools. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, sewed, 9d. 
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A Treatise on Conic Sections. With Examples, 
Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 
With Examples. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, l0s64 


A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. With 
Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 10s 6d, 
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8vo, 4s. 


Treatise on Analytical Statics. With 
Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 64, 
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A Compendious Dictionary of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and 
English-French). Followed by a List of the princi- 
mo diverging Derivations, and preceded by Chrono- 
ogical and Historical Tables. By GUSTAVE Massoy, 
Assistaut-Master and Librarian, Harrow School, 
“This work is by many degrees the most useful dic- 

tionary that the student can obtain.”"—Zducational 

Times, 

“ With the assistance supplied by this dictionary, no 
pupil should be deterred henceforward from taking up. 
the study of French.” —School-Board Chronicle. 


A French Grammar Based upon Philo- 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HERMANN BREYMANY, 
Lecturer on French Language and Literature at 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8yo, 4s 6d, 
“A good, sound, valuable philological grammart...... 

The information is all of real practical value to the 
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A Shakespearean Grammar. An Attempt. 
to Illustrate some of the Differences between Eliza- 
bethanand Modern English. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., 
Head Master of the City of London School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 6s. New Edition, Enlarged. 


Elementa Lessons in Historical 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Containing Accidence and 
Word-formation. By the Rev. R. Mores, LUD. 
18mo, 2s 6d. { day 


Historical Outlines of English Acci- 
DENCE; comprising Chapters on the History and 
Development of the Language, and on Word-forma- 
tion. By the Rey. RicHakp Morais, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King’s 
College. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The Sources of Standard English. By 
T. L. KinGTon OLIPHANT, M.A, Extra feap. 870, 66. 


Longer English Poems, with Notes 
Philological and Explanatory, and an [ntrodnction 
on the Teaching of English. Edited by J, W. HALES, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Words and Places; or, Etymological 
Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Condensed for School Use. Extra fcap. 
8yvo, 6s. 


A Select Glossary of English Words 
USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from 
their PRESENT. By R. C. TreNcH, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 48. 


English Past and Present. By R. 0- 
TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Eighth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


A Beginner’s Drawing Book. By P- 
H. DeLamorrs, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. 
New Edition, improved and enlarged. Crown 5v0, 
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